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Billions of Dollars 


for 


dependable employment 


ARGE sums of money have been mobil- 
ized through the open market opera- 
tions and the loan and discount facilities of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, and by Loans 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 





Here is a great credit reserve—totalling 
billions of dollars—awaiting dependable 
employment. 

Just as fast as suitable jobs can be found 
for this credit, confidence will be strength- 
ened, trade will quicken, and men will be 
returned to work. 

To help speed the effective employment 
of this huge army of credit dollars, commit- 


tees of leading industrialists and bankers 


* 


* 


have been appointed by the Governors of 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks—Boston. 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas. 
City, 


Francisco. 


Kansas Minneapolis and San 

Like the divisional staffs of a great army, 
these committees will work to consolidate 
our position, and straighten and strengthen 
our lines, so that a broad advance can be 
made. 

Theirs is no simple task, but the readiness 
with which these industrial and banking 
leaders are joining together. and cooper- 
ating with national authorities, is a very 


encouraging factor in the present situation. 


* 


Housing Construction — An Opportunity 


In previous depressions, a resumption of construction activity has 
been an important and vital factor in encouraging and stimulating busi- 


ness improvement. 


It assures employment of large numbers of men. 


not only directly, but also in the industries of supply. 

There is undeniably an opportunity in many communities for con- 
struction of homes on a sound and economic basis, as well as a definite need 
for home repairs and improvements, and these matters will undoubtedly 


have early consideration. 


The bringing together of worthy domestic building projects and sub- 
stantial financing is typical of the many possibilities for beneficial action 
open to these committees in a wide range of fields. 


The National Publishers’ Association 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 


our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief) 
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This Week: 


PROGRAM 

@ Final draft of the program for the forty- 
third annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to be held at 
San Francisco next August. An imposing ar- 
ray of platform and sales meeting talent. 


STATISTICS 

@ Casualty, surety and miscellaneous insur- 
ance in the United States showing assets, 
surplus, premium income, losses paid, etc. 


INVENTORY 

@ “What Chance Casualty Insurance?” is a 
stock-taking of the possibilities existing in 
this country for writing the special lines of 
casualty insurance. 


INTERVIEW 

@ Women life insurance agents are no rarity 
but it is not very often that one of the fairer 
sex undertakes property underwriting and 
makes a success of it. Jane Ashton, of Wil- 
limantic, Conn., is an exception. John Ash- 
mead writes an interesting account of her 
methods. 


Next Week: 


ITS A LAW 


@ An interpretation of the new revenue leg- 
islation as it will affect the business of life 
underwriting, written by Vincent L. Banker 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
will show how the life agent can effectively 
use the new schedules as an argument for 
the sale of additional life insurance. An 
unique form of analysis written especially 
for Tre SpecraTor. 


RATIOS 


@ Annual publication of data showing the 
combined lapse and surrender record for 
twenty-eight life companies for the past two 
decades, including the figures for 1931. 





Rates and Risks 


NSURANCE is primarily a savings institution through which 

men are helped to provide for future contingencies and 

secondly, it is a plan by which men agree to share the risk 
of certain contingencies to which all are liable. It is evident 
that this definition presumes financial soundness at all times 
and that this stability should be derived and continued by 
adequate contributions from the individuals participating in 
the maintenance of the institution. This holds true for all 
classes of carriers and for all lines of risks. It well applies to 
workmen’s compensation coverage. In the case of this protec- 
tion as in all other lines, it is axiomatic that the share exacted 
as a safeguard against future cares must be of sufficient amount 
to establish beyond any peradventure the ability of the common 
treasurer to answer all calls made upon it at all times. The in- 
terlocking of workmen’s compensation with so many basic 
factors of economics and subjected to every hazard of industry, 
intensifies its needs for the individual and magnifies by com- 
parison with all other lines the fact that a sound financial 
structure is the essence of its protection. 

This business at present is faced with an emer- 
gency brought on by uncontrollable economic and human 
forces. It is of prime importance, indeed an imperative duty 
that all parties at interest, and there are five, should initiate 
every effort and make every sacrifice to see that the two funda- 
mentals of protection are operative—financial ability to pay and 
adequate payment of rates. 

In 1931 stock companies lost $23,262,132 in under- 
writing over and above their premiums earned. This does not 
indicate a growing financial structure nor a sufficient premium 
rate. Every acquisition economy has not enabled the com- 
panies to better their record. Protection expenses incurred in 
this line of 18.5% compare with an average for all lines written 
of 26.5%. The evidence points to the rate. 

In the field of workmen’s compensation there are 
five parties to the contract. The interest of all converge in the 
one direction. Each of the five are better served by companies 
able to meet the test of time which can be only done through 
the requirement of income commensurate with the risk involved 
and the loss experience. State, insurance companies, the em- 
ployer, the employee and the insurance agents, all are interested 
in adequate rates. It is to the agent that the duty falls to give 
to the public the proper picture, to show them that their best 
interest is being served when com- 
panies are maintained through proper G 
premiums on a high standard of finan- ~ Ave » 
cial solvency. 
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Jane Ashton—Fire and Casualty Agent 


A Lady Who Has Made a Success 
According to the Usual Formula— 


“Hard Work and Personal Contact” 


HE thought that struck me, as 

Special Agent John North guided 

my footsteps along the streets of 
Willimantic, Conn., was that it must 
certainly have taken a tremendous 
amount of hard work to develop a suc- 
cessful insurance business in the thriv- 
ing little industrial city. Of course I 
knew of a lot of men who had done this 
very thing in other places, but the per- 
son I was going to call on was a 
woman. 

My experience with women agents 
having been somewhat limited, it was 
perhaps excusable for me to envision 
the one I hoped to meet shortly as a 
somewhat formidable creature with 
hair drawn tightly back in a knot on 
the top of her head. I also pictured 
her as the type of person who would 
grasp a lapel of the coat of her man- 
nish costume, while she surveyed me 
through a pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

I’ll confess the vision didnt become 
any more entrancing as we turned in 
the rather unusual entrance of the 
building that housed her office. Evi- 
dently John North sensed my thoughts, 
for he glanced at me with a superior 
sort of a grin on his handsome face 
and urged me up the worn wooden 
stairs to the second floor. Turning to 
the right we walked a short distance 
down the dimly lighted hallway, finally 
coming to a stop before a door, the 
glass part of which was lettered, “The 
Bowen Insurance Agency.” With the 
smile every magician uses just before 
he completes a successful trick, John 
opened the door and literally pushed 
me in. 

The sudden change, from the dim 
light of the hall to the bright sunshine 
of the office dazzled me for a moment. 
When my vision cleared, I found my- 
self in a medium sized room partitioned 
in half by two desks with barely space 
between them for a passageway. The 
arrangement of the office furniture was 
a clever one. Evidently “Miss Agent” 


was safely ensconced behind the high- 
backed rolltop desk with its surmount- 
ing bowl of Chinese lilies, for the flat 


By JOHN ASHMEAD 


desk to my right was guarded by just 
amere man. However, he proved to be 
a very amiable gentleman, who on rec- 
ognizing my companion immediately 
ushered us back of the desks to greet 
the person we had come to interview— 
Miss Jane Ashton, Insurance Agent. 
The figure that rose to welcome us 
did not fit in with any of my precon- 
ceived notions. Her hair was rather 
becomingly bobbed and she didn’t wear 





JANE ASHTON 


spectacles. She did possess, however, 
a pair of keen blue eyes and she shook 
hands with a firm grip. My first im- 
pression was of competence. She made 
me feel at ease immediately and before 
I realized it the interview was well on 
its way and we were in the midst of an 
interesting conversation. 

“You see, Miss Ashton, quite a few 
people are of the opinion that a woman 
cannot successfully operate an insur- 
ance agency,” I explained. “I mean, of 
course, a fire insurance agency. There 
seems to be an impression that being a 
woman is a handicap in the insurance 
business, where most of the contacts 
are with men. Do you find it so?” 


“No I don’t. To be frank, sometimes 
I think that the fact I am a woman 
gives me an advantage.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well,” she smiled, “no one, for in- 
stance, has ever thrown me out of an 
office—something I understand has hap- 
pened to men solicitors. Then again, 
when I’m canvassing a dwelling sec- 
tion, I usually contact the housewife 
and often I’m able to lead the conver- 
sation to insurance by opening it on 
cookery, or some other feminine topic.” 

“When you call on housewives, Miss 
Ashton, do you let them know you’re 
coming or do you cold canvass a sec: 
tion?” 

“Well, as to that, I’m more or less 
a creature of impulse. If I’m passing 
some place and there seems to be an 
opportunity to talk insurance why—I 
follow that impulse. Ordinarily though, 
I first put on a direct mail campaign to 
a small selected list, using some of the 
printed matter the companies supply.” 

“How many companies do you repre- 
sent?” 

“Well, let me see.” She leaned back 
in her chair and pursed her lips in 
thought for a moment. “There’s the 
Connecticut, Camden, Commonwealth, 
Continental, Fireman’s Fund, Hanover, 
Insurance Company of North America, 
the National of Connecticut, National 
Liberty, and % 

“Hold on!” I interrupted. “You cer- 
tainly know your companies but you’re 
going too fast.” 

“Well that’s about all the fire com- 
panies,—of course,” and her eyes 
twinkled, “there’s the casualty com- 
panies. I’ve the Century Indemnity 
and the Maryland Casualty.” 

“That seems to be quite a few mouths 
to feed.” 

“Perhaps I could get along with 
fewer companies. But these fieldmen 
have been so nice to me I haven’t the 
heart to ask any of them to pick up 
their supplies. The fieldmen are really 
responsible for my being an agent.” 

“You mean they started you in the 
business?” 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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What Chance Casualty Insurance? 


By BOB MONAGHAN 


Asst. Publicity Director, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


A Rough Inventory of the 
Stocks and Persons Needing 
and Lacking Coverage in the 
Allied Lines of Casualty 


Insurance 


OUR chances of returning home 

from a fishing trip with a fish 

basket full of catch that has not 
been hooked at the local market depend 
on two things. First, the size of the 
pool, lake or stream in which you cast 
your line, and second the number of 
fish waiting to strike the bait. In the 
writer’s case, he could fish in a gallon 
jug filled to the brim with ravenous 
fish, and do nothing but lose a can full 
of nice fat, juicy worms. 

But that is neither here nor there, 
the whole control being the ability to 
carry out the principles of Izaak Wal- 
ton. 

The editor of THE SPECTATOR thought 
it would be interesting to know what 
possibilities were left for sales in spe- 
cial lines of insurance. This of course, 
has no bearing on the subject of cdtch- 
ing fish, you understand, but there are 
similarities. He might have asked for 
an accurate fin by fin count of the 
mackerel in the North Atlantic as com- 
pared with the tuna off Catalina Island. 
Some degree of accuracy might attend 
such a count. 

For this reason no apology is made 
for the following figures which intend 
roughly to show the field for develop- 
ment open to the local agent who would 
like to write a policy on dogs, retail 
stores, motor boats, theatres, tennis 
courts, and so on, ad infinitum. 

To start creditably, let us quote a 
passage from Mr. Michelbacher’s book 
“Casualty Insurance Principles” which 
outlines the possibilities for future cas- 
ualty insurance sales: 

“One out of 12 insurable persons has 
accident and health insurance. 

“One out of five owners of private 
passenger automobiles has public lia 
bility insurance. 

“Fifteen per cent of the insurable 
plate glass is insured. 

“One out of 20 persons living in 
private residences is protected against 
burglary, theft or robbery. 

“Two and one-half per cent of the 


THE SPECTATOR 


field for public liability and property 
damage insurance has been covered.” 

Now for our own computations. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has found 
that in 1930 there were 23,042,840 
private passenger automobiles regis- 
tered in the United States. Of these, 
and this figure includes Massachusetts 
where under the compulsory law all 
cars are insured, only 26.6 per cent are 
insured against public liability. Out- 
side Massachusetts there are 22,299,- 
552 cars, of which only 24.2 per cent 
are insured against public liability. The 
net written premiums for all classes of 
carriers aggregate $255,723,967. 

There are 21,284 moving picture 
theatres in the country, and over 300 
legitimate theatres. Of these 788 oper- 
ating two performances a day, and 
3,786 moving picture houses operat- 
ing continuously are estimated to be 
insured by stock insurance companies 
against public liability. A total of 
4,574 theatres out of a possible 21,284! 
Or 4,025,000 seats out of a possible 
12,593,761. The total premiums writ- 
ten by Bureau companies aggregate ap- 
proximately $632,000 annually, and the 
rates are as low as five cents per seat. 

We found from various sources that 
there is about two billion 273 million 
320 thousand square feet of plate glass 
in the United States of which only 118 
million square feet is insured. This 
gives a percentage of 1.9, and differs 
from Mr. Michelbacher’s because he has 
designated “insurable” plate glass. The 
plate glass insurance premiums aggre 
gate about $8,042,000 to companies sub- 
scribing to the plate glass department 
of the National Bureau. 

The Otis Elevator Company esti- 
mates that there are 194,621 elevators, 
electric, hydraulic, etc. in the country. 
116,000 of these are insured in National 
Bureau and cooperating stock casualty 
companies for premiums aggregating 
$5,615,000. 

Census reports declare that there are 
206,556 manufacturing plants in the 
United States with a payroll of over 
15 billions. Slightly less than 66 per 
cent of these are insured for public 
liability hazards, paying annual pre- 
miums of $10,896,000. 

The same reports tabulate 1,328,275 
retail dealers in all kinds of merchan- 
dise, of which only 350,000 are insured 
against burglary, holdup and robbery 
hazards. 

In 1920 the Census Bureau found 
that there were 20,697,204 dwellings (a 
building used for human habitation) in 
the country. Of these, less than 271,000 


are insured against public liability or 
1.3 per cent, for premiums aggregating 
$1,589,000. 

A recent “Aetnaizer” points out that 
while burglary and robbery losses are 
83 per cent as great as those from fire 
only 5.3 per cent as many houses as are 
insured against fire loss are insured 
against burglary losses. 

It is also reported that there are 
400,000 buildings designated as apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, schools, 
museums, public libraries, gymnasiums, 
etc., in the country of which only 15 
per cent are insured against owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ publicity lia- 
bility. 

The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals estimates 
that there are ten million dogs in the 
United States. Some idea of what this 
article is driving at may be gleaned 
from the fact that the National Bureau 
reports that its companies insure 
2565 of these ten million dogs against 
any public liability which might em- 
barrass their owners. The premiums 
from this source amount to $13,225 an- 
nually. 

It seems that there are as many 
golfers as there are dogs (no offense), 
that is, ten million of them; 30,000 have 
already discovered the need for public 
liability insurance, and 7000 more are 
insured under sports covers. The an- 
nual premiums paid by golfers amount 
to $200,000 and by sportsmen $71,000. 

It is estimated that there are 1,- 
553,200 of all types of motor boats and 
launches in the United States. No ex- 
perience is yet available on the amount 
of these insured by Bureau companies 
since rates were only established last 
year. It is thought, however, that only 
550 are insured by the stock companies, 
but the motor boat associations and 
clubs undoubtedly have several thou- 
sand more. It’s practically a virgin 
field for public liability insurance. 

Miscellaneous objects and situations 
which require public liability coverage 
is indicated by the fact that 800 swim- 
ming tanks, 900 tennis courts, 600 
docks and floats at clubs are all in- 
sured. 

The field of products public liability 
insurance has hardly been scratched, 
and the insurance written in the line, 
is so infinitesimal that a survey is im- 
possible. Premiums from this source 
amount to about $500,000 at present 
and are growing annually. 

Even these rough estimates show 
what tremendous possibilities are yet 
ahead for exploitation and develop- 
ment. 








Examining Medical Examiners 


A’ a meeting of the American 
Life Convention some years 
ago a member told of the difficul- 
ties with medical examiners ex- 
perienced by the members of the 
organization during the early years 
of its existence. As a general rule, 
the examiner was found to be en- 
tirely too neigliborly with prospec- 
tive clients and too prone to give 
his fellow townsmen “a break.” 
As an example he cited a case, 
perhaps not typical but certainly 
illustrative. The speaker recalled 
that a certain small town examiner 
had approved a number of applica- 
tions of doubtful standing, causing 
the home office to scrutinize very 
carefully his reports. In the course 
of checking up on one of his cases 
the company officials discovered 
that the examiner had approved an 
application on an individual under 
indictment for first degree murder. 
Answering the startled home office 
communication regarding the pro- 
posed risk the examiner explained 
that, in his opinion, the defendant 
would certainly be cleared of the 
charge and that he would like to 
see his insurance policy approved 
because the need for the protection 
was vital, as the man the would-be 
client had killed was a member of 
a very dangerous gang. 

It now develops that history bids 
fair to repeat itself, in a manner of 
speaking, because the American 
Service Bureau has just completed 
an investigation for the American 
Life Convention which shows a 
startlingly high percentage of un- 
satisfactory medical examiners. To 
the credit of the medical profession 
it must be recorded that the ex- 
aminers were not found wanting 
in ethical standards, the ratio of 
those failing to measure up in this 
respect being remarkably small. 
A miscellaneous collection of ad- 
verse factors were discovered, how- 
ever, ranging from physical defects 
to undesirable personal habits. A 
great many examiners were con- 
demned by the inspectors because 
of their extensive business inter- 
ests, politics in particular prevent- 
ing them from giving proper atten- 
tion to their life insurance work. 
The results of the survey are to be 
published in pamphlet form for the 
benefit of member companies of 
the American Life Convention and 


Educational 


With the Editors 


the material may, as expressed by 
the Press Bureau of the A.L.C., 
“explain to them many things that 
have happened to their new busi- 
ness in recent years.” 








HEADS UP, BUSINESS MEN! 


—Our law-makers “up on the hill,” as 
they express it in Washington, haven't 
rendered a very satisfactory account 
of themselves during the most trying 
months of our economic illness. 

—Our bankers, whom we usually look 
to for hope and a helping hand in 
times of stress, have certainly made 
a mess of it, to say the least. 

—American Business, on the other 
hand, has won new laurels for its 
willingness to face facts and to ad- 
just itself to changing conditions. 
If Business could be given complete 
control of the present situation, 
without the reactionary influences of 
Congress and Banking, it wouldn’t 
be long before we would really “turn 
the corner.” 

—Criticize Congress and the Bankers 
all you will. They undoubtedly de- 
serve it. But pin your hopes for 
future prosperity on the courage and 
creative genius of American Business 
which is doing a real job in the way 
of house-cleaning and prosperity- 
preparing. 


Doce 6.Tile~ 








The Agent’s Story on Workmen’s 
Compensation 


HE insuring public must be 

taught to realize that the real 
value of their insurance protection 
rests upon sound financial com- 
panies. In order that these com- 
panies have a solvent financial 
structure, they must charge ade- 
quate rates. The fact that in the 
general commodity market price 
levels are being currently lowered 
is not an argument that insurance 
rates should be accordingly de- 
creased. In fact, the reverse is 
true, particularly in the case of 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, for in this line the premium 
is entirely based on payroll. When 
salaries and wages are lowered to 
meet current conditions and the 
commodity produced is sold at 





lower levels, the premiums paid to 
insurance companies, based as they 
are on payrolls, are, in conse- 
quence, less. 


However, using the same ma- , 


chinery with employees subjected 
to the same hazards, it does not 
follow that the rate of accident will 
be lessened or that the amount of 
indemnity to those who are injured 
in the course of their employment 
will be lowered, particularly inas- 
much as the rate of payment is 
fixed by State statutes. It does, 
however, follow that those injured 
will be incapacitated longer due to 
the perfectly human inclination to 
assure themselves of some income 
as long as possible. We know that 
in the present crisis no laborer can 
be assured of his job. He therefore 
prefers to lengthen his period of 
incapacitation. 

Agents can very forcibly present 
the emergency which has forced 
companies to seek higher premi- 
ums at the present time because 
they can truthfully point out that 
they are sacrificing legitimate com- 
mission due them on accepted 
scales in order that policyholders 
may have the additional benefit of 
increased financial stability which 
the new rates will undoubtedly 
give. 


Significant Exception 


N another page in this issue, 

there is printed a table entitled 
“Casualty, Surety and Miscellan- 
eous Insurance in the United 
States in 1931.” A comparison of 
the totals shown in this table with 
those of 1930, reveals decreases in 
every individual item except two, 
these being, significantly, losses 
paid and total disbursements. 


It is thoroughly evident that the 
casualty companies faced as they 
are with reduced assets and sur- 
plus, a curtailed premium volume 
and with rapidly mounting loss 
ratios, cannot continue to offer 
sound protection unless they are 
enabled in several instances to in- 
crease rates. The table is recom- 
mended as a study of the vast 
service that the casualty insurance 
companies are performing in be- 
half of business and industry in 
this country and of the evident 
inability of the current rate struc- 
ture to meet the demands of these 
unusual times. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Bruce E. Shepherd appointed actuary 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 





Fire insurance premiums collected | 


in Cook County show a decrease of 
17.39 per cent or $4,326,178 for the 
year. 





Edward J. Halligan, manager, bond- 
ing department, Standard Surety and 
Casualty Company of New York, dies 
from heart attack. 





Rollin Young, associate actuary of 
the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
to be assistant manager and actuary 
of the American Life Convention, 
St. Louis. 





The Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces withdrawal from Canada 





Joseph H. Gausepohl of Covington, 
elected president of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 





Stockholders of Eureka Security Fire | 


and Marine Insurance Company in- 
crease surplus by contribution of 
$500,000. 





Northwestern National Life reduces 
dividend for year beginning July 1, 
1932. 





Maryland Casualty Company will re- 
duce its capital from $5,000,000 to 
$1,000,000 through reduction of par 
value from $10 to $2 a share. 





Receivership petition filed at Gary, 


Ind., against the Northern States Life. | 





United States District Court of 
Northern Illinois requests bids for 
complete reinsurance of business of 
the Security Life of America. 





C. S. V. Branch elected second vice- 
president of the Sun Life of Canada. 





John A. Farber and associates pur- 
chase controlling interest in the Equity 
Life Insurance Company of Omaha. 





City receives charter. 





The Central West Casualty of De- 
troit to withdraw from accident and | 
health field after August 1. 





| 
Harold E. Herrick elected director 
of the Home Life of New York. 





George C. Long, Jr., vice-president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


W. Owen Wilson of Richmond, re- | 
elected president of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 








Aetna Casualty & Surety makes 
underwriting profit of $500,000 dur- 
ing first three months of 1932. 
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| world and all peoples generally. 
mass of Americans have proved their faith 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————) 


HERE is a philosophy of business and 
government gradually taking form in 
this country which is known broadly as 
“enlightened capitalism.” It is worth close 




















| observation, study and support and it is to 


be fervently hoped that our financiers and 
statesmen will not label it “radicalism,” 
thereby baiting its adherents into becoming 
radicals. 

The first premise. which one must accept 
if he is to look with favor on this new philos- 


| ophy is that capitalism, in the past, has made 
| some serious errors. 


It is much easier to 
assent to this now than it would have been 
in 1928. It is no longer treason to admit 


| of imperfections in our economic system. 


The second doctrine which the enlightened 


| capitalists embrace is that no economic sys- 


tem has yet been devised, or is likely to be de- 


_ vised for a long time, which could replace 
North American Life of Oklahoma | 


improve the state of the 
The great 


capitalism and 


in this principle during the perilous times we 
are now passing through. 

Out of these two attitudes of thought there 
arises a third platform which calls for defi- 
nite action on the part of capitalism’s lead- 
ers. It demands that they effect reforms be- 
fore the sansculottes can get in their handi- 
work. It is expressed neatly by John May- 
nard Keynes in the quotation below: 

“For | predict that both of the two opposed errors of pes- 
simism which now make so much noise in the world will be 
proved wrong in our time—the pessimism of the revolutionaries 
who think that things are so bad that nothing can save us but 
violent change, and the pessimism of the reactionaries who con- 
sider the balance of our economic and social life so precarious 
that we must risk no experiments.” 


Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


House and Senate conferees reach- 
ing compromise on relief projects 
which will call for a total outlay of 
$2,550,000,000 for unemployment re- 
lief and aid to business. Wagner- 
Garner forces hope to override ex- 
pected veto of the President who ob- 
jects to direct outlay from Treasury 
of $750,000,000, financed by bonds, 


for buildings and construction. 





In Chicago, the New York delega- 
tion with Tammany holding a majority, 
showed hostility to Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, on eve of the conven- 
tion, by vote of 65 to 27 against abro- 
gation of the two-thirds rule. 





Suspension of 22 banks in Chicago 
in the course of four days is blamed 
to weakness of the unit banking sys- 
tem. Failures will hasten enactment 
of branch banking legislation in |Winois, 
it is claimed. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $6.430,678 
during the week of June 18. 369 
per cent was in United States govern- 
ment bonds, 28.3 per cent in city mort- 
gage loans, 10.1 per cent in farm 
mortgage loans, 4.7 per cent in Can- 
adian bonds, 5.6 per cent im State. 
county and municipal bonds and 13.6 
per cent in miscellaneous bonds. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
102.95 and closed Saturady, June 25, 
at 101.74. 





average of 30 rails 


Composite 
14.94 and closed 


closed Monday at 
Saturday at 13.79. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 70.58 and closed Saturday 
at 69.88. 





Electric power production continued 
its recent increase last week. Rising 
trend sharper than in previous years, 
called “encouraging.” 





Carloadings for the week ended 
june 11 showed more than seasonal 


| decline after allowing for holiday in- 


fluences in the previous week. 





Fisher's Commodity Index up 2 per 
cent for the week ending June 28. 
advancing to 59.5 per cent of the 1926 
level. Crump’s Enelish Commodity 
Index advanced to 59.1 per cent, an 
increase of .3 per cent. 





Estimated automobile production for 
the week ended June 18 was 53,158 
against 52560 for the preceding 
week. Gain attributed to the in- 
creased production of low-priced cars. 





Average daily construction awards 
in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, were $4.447.162 for the first 
half of June against $5,848.848 in May. 
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Casualty, Su Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance in the United States 
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Net dep 
Surplus Reserve 
Jan. 1, 1932 Jan. 1, 1932 Dividends Total 
Total Excluding Not Net Premi ums Written Losses Paid to Stock- I 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Cash Assets Specia Included - Total . holders 
Capita Jan. 1, 1932 Reserves in Surplus 1931 1930 Ine 1931 1930 1931 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Abraham Lincoln Life.a Springfield, Lil 200, 000 13, 231, 767 242,908 346, 880 407,355 351,563 149,640 169, 665 
Aero Indem., New York City 1,000,000 "1,857,343 31567, 873 104, 636 130, 165 209, 431 44,258 63, 606 
Aetna Cas. & Sur., Hartford 3,000,000 32,596,011 7,515, 521 2,151,446 16,774,180 16,758,750 18,112,246 9,585,812 9,239,240 480, 000 
Aetna Life, Hartford 15,000,000 437,949,074 14,075,381 "3,232,048 26,342,386 27,283,024 28,070,476 17,115,533 17,605,251 600 , 000 
Afro-American Life, Jacksonville, Fla 150, 000 741, 696 134, 144 728,114 741,089 815, 266 337, 003 339, 145 15, 000 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia 1,000, 000 5, 188,981 720,511 381.409 2.909.148 3,442,817 A3,570,080 2,166,435 1,389,787 10, 000 
All-State Ins. Co., Chicago 350, 000 1710, 296 31253 , 604 118,323 0683 , 643 10,252 
Amer. Automobile Ins., 5t. Louis 1,000, 000 9,277,391 1,592,315 5.882.593 6,531,199 6,421,258 4,825,884 4,943,175 200, 000 
American Bankers,a Jacksonville, Ill 250, 000 5, 598,358 205, 035 792,285 1,008,748 d2,205,403 376,381 436, 833 pi79 
American Bonding, Baltimore, Md 1,000, 000 1, 730,529 560,357 380,012 —29 1,752 
American Casualty, Reading. 1,000, 000 3,463,557 481,325 1,972,902 2,000,198 2,154,400 1,436,015 1, 234,059 150, 000 : 
American Credit Ind., New York City 1,000, 000 3,127,479 486,359 1,552,338 2,046,710 1,747,316 1,552,449 1,634,568 110,000 1 
American Employers, Boston 1,000,000 6,879,712 672, 967 300,000 5,248,501 5,400,227 5,522,666 3,625,157 3,386, 284 45,000 . 
American Fidelity Co., Montpelier 200, 000 424,155 45,770 55,000 227.377 251,098 241,667 141, 598 117, 834 129, 669 “4 
American Fid. & Cas. Co., Richmond 206, 280 950, 449 269,324 842,444 841, 208 887, 286 480, 643 430, 963 13,965 | 
American Indem. Co., Galveston 1,000,000 3,047,061 400,000 750,000 1,436,098 1,203,749 73,430,148 1,159,874 89, SSY 63,000 2,.055.% 
American Life & Ace.,a Louisville 105 , 000 553 , 807 66, 957 449,524 510, 126 465,347 226,072 232, 802 11,234 511 
American Life & Acc., St. Louis 5,000 13 , 567 7,135 27,509 51,063 60,341 11,936 11,406 10, 
American Motorists, Chicago 500, 000 3,782,139 471,911 ® 250,000 3,615,378 3,083,003 3,737,161 1,635, 889 1, 635, 889 244.570 3,377 
American National,§ Galveston 2,000,000 47,681,788 5,200, 615 13,322, 894 496,132 15,770,136 6,216,043 227,291 (356.279 11 1 
American Policyholders, Boston 300, 000 927,913 229, 688 187, 869 204,241 256, 465 109, 908 125, 964 £89, 983 47,4 
American Reinsurance, New York City 1,000, 000 7,668,170 2, 603 , 226 565,000 1,413,628 2,028,649 1,832,108 923, 130 598, 688 300,000 2.34.8 
American States Ins. Co., Indianapolis 200, 000 798,329 132, 692 633,712 486, 638 762, 646 271, 623 255. 450 52, 
American Surety Co., New York City 7,500,000 24,823,232 3,394, 645 2160,024 9,800,693 10,230,230 11,808,550 5,600,085 4,966,359 1,050,000 12,70,@ 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 250. 000 878, 226 117,471 514, 805 447,422 545,377 217, 789 163 , 004 pl15,383 ‘3. 
Associated Indem. Corp., San Francisco 500, 000 3,969,913 871, 063 3.688.507 4,031,193 4,104,758 2,521,571 2,431,878 pl48,464 3,920.8 
Atlanta Life,§ Atlanta 250.000 1,736,523 138, 832 1,531,749 1,734,242 1, 628, 069 708 , 437 742,49 922,455 1.57.8 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon 100, 200 724,427 49,922 1,149,250 1,348,133 1,186,870 530,021 584, 734 1.22.8 
Bankers Indem., Newark. 1,000,000 5, 066,988 660, 000 756.534 3,487,956 3,011,245 m4,336,532 2,545,998 2,331,420 4,150. 
Belt Casualty, Chicago 200, 000 515, 123 53 , 227 599, 999 433 ,024 618,308 129, 737 
Bituminous Casualty, Rock Is!s. 200 , 000 1,048, 841 206,931 594,134 659,571 646, 124 5 ‘ 12,000 691, 
Boston Casualty, Boston 100,000 130,328 12,036 119,249 136, 722 125, 557 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus 100, 000 679, 901 116,171 654, 186 581,383 679,594 8,500 563,45 
Business Mens Assur..a Kansas City. 500,009 8,651,637 607.411 3,350,597 3,666,394 3,350,597 2,: 730,000 3,478.2 
Car. & General Ins. Corp., New York City +500, 000 2,650, 278 363,510 356,355 1,571,830 1,248,984 1,815,411 1,340,12 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp., Kan. City, Mo 1,000,000 4, 286, 989 831, 836 $236,834 2,643,623 2,279,135 03,040,473 1, #2, 680,55 
Central West Cas., Detroit 1,000, 000 3,432,366 409, 938 2,232,972 2,160,920 2,379,901 1, 12,500 2,300.08 
Century Indem. Co., Hartford 750, 000 6,306, 982 702,340 142,000 4,573,277 6,290,327 5,802,380 3, 5, 919,9% 
Citizens Cas. Co. of N. Y.. Utica 354, 688 1,086, 720 256, 041 1,025,331 503 , 663 1,178, 462 p54, 464 870, 9% 
Columbia Cas. Co., New York City 1,000,000 7,919, 197 479,577 1,248,496 3,775,837 4,641,576 45,232,299 2 4,70 
Columbia Life,a Cincinnati 200,050 4,621, 138 224,572 9,405 9, 685 9.405 plo 10,38 
Columbian National Life,a Boston 2,000,000 42,800,501 1,538,333 368,353 389, 219 368 353 Sm 
Columbus Mut. Life,a Columbus 500,000 21,004,282 1,295, 169 266 , 335 303 , 739 266, 335 450 , 000 20.38 
Commerce Cas., Glens Falls 750, 000 2,419, 156 400 000 "118,779 1,203,217 1,337,451 1,345, 459 ‘ 1,241, 
Commercial Cas., Newark 1,000,000 11,899,208 814,648 10,911,686 11,550,843 r12,933,628 7,497,882 7, 954, 976 150,000 12,78, 
Commercial Standard, Dallas 400 , 000 1,233, 786 258,770 667,026 1,063,344 748,319 615,909 621, 181 40, 000 “7. 
Coneord Cas. & Sur., New York City 571,760 1,433 , 673 243, 728 1,095, 802 800,194 1,128,406 339,113 86, 943 930, 78 — 
Conductors Protective, Detroit 100, 000 1, 863, 154 12, 400 370, 800 363,350 442,935 146, 295 F 
Connecticut General,a Hartford 3,000,000 154,176,245 5,561,083 1,321,917 1,791,477 2,878,513 1,792,152 988 , 20. 1,388,037 4360,000 1,74. 
Connecticut Indem., New Haven 250. 000 546,524 260, O89 34,352 292, 673 127 26,12 
Consolidated Ind. & Ins., New York City 1,200,000 6, 205,505 1, 148, 567 730,918 4,141,972 3,845,533 4,315,151 2,533, 194 893 . 833 4,78,08 
Constitution Ind., Philadelphia 1,000, 000 5,087,810 751,893 2200,000 3,264,789 2,035,846 4,200,969 1,877,796 1,915,271 3 409,42 
Continental Assur Co.,a Chicago 1,000,000 16,859,459 2, 279, 658 143, 783 120, 657 156, 604 25,199 15, 660 87,™ 
Continental Casualty Co., Hammond 3,500,000 22,377,833 2, 552, 820 2800,000 15,641,177 16,156,328 u16,525,616 8,966,458 8,715,388 560,000 16,640, 
Continental Life.a St. Louis 500,000 17,232,567 544, 080 728,510 796, 843 739, 063 453, 548 453 090 685,08 
Continenta! Life of Richmond.a Washington 300, 000 2,673,919 25.003 1, 704, 161 1,672, 237 1,789,944 482,027 542.360 1,273,481 
Contractors Cas. Co. of Mo., St. Louis 200, 000 320, 947 63, 480 36, 756 47,015 52, 606 21,314 26, 287 115,358 51,78 
Cosmopolitan Indust., Philadelphia 25, 000 116, 086 65. 559 95, 992 115,814 108 , 651 33, 298 39, 378 117 
Craftsmans Ins. Co., Springfield 125, 000 270,318 53, 207 210, 986 218, 646 222,694 108 , 679 93 , 205 219,@2 
Detroit Fid. & Sur. Co., Detroit 1,000, 000 3,380, 872 799 O83 989,477 779,447 1,119,678 797 , 405 789,612 
Dixie-Atlas-Repub., Campbellsville, Ky 111,509 281, 688 40, 587 111,031 124,117 111,031 57,560 38,249 107.06 
Domestic Life & Acc., Louisville 120, 660 411,296 17, 706 73, 007 81, 627 77,926 49,340 50, 232 ie 
Durham Life,§ Raleigh 200,000 2,588, 493 228, 495 35,000 1,967,029 1,933,357 2,081,658 756, 220 690, 734 721,359 1,950,908 
Eagle Indem. Co., New York City 1,000,000 7,074,173 521,344 951,342 3,537,030 3,828,587 24,393,696 2,367,672 2,416,008 3, 826,008 
Empire Life and Ace.,a Indianapolis, Ind 300, 000 784, 152 180, 719 531,447 646, 691 579,768 256,512 299, 210 12, 600 581,18 
Employers Cas. Co., Dallas, Tex 300,000 1,186,998 200,477 686, 416 984,329 788,037 510, 270 709,020 110,701 897,74 
Employers Ins. Co. of Ala., Birmingham 100, 000 239, 110 30,374 115, 286 156, 502 140, 693 83, 869 85,975 234, 547 162,42 
Employers Liab. Assur. Corp., Boston +800, 000 * 827, 408 5, 988, 450 °750,000 25,649,786 28,878,430 27,312,986 17,312,558 17,994,659 °1, 608,546 28,610,231 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., K. C., Mo 1,500,000 243, 061 1,969, 932 #123, sal 5.299.708 3,471,352 "5,638,001 1,923,058 1,596,382 270,000 4,350,384 ; 
Essex Fid. & P. G. Ins. Co., Newark 150, 000 255, 147 90, 183 22, 807 28,369 36,050 7,685 9,945 46,70 Cont 
Eureka Cas. Co., Philadelphia... 500, 000 1,460, 473 618, 368 100,513 263 , 360 227, 106 204, 658 116,517 230, 000 551,54 P r 
European Gen’! Reins., New York City 7850,000 16,617,010 2,500,000 2,347,009 9,594,680 6,273,976 "11,467,230 4,340,221 3,026,004 8, 818,28 M 
Excess Ins. Co., Newark 750,020 4,536,393 850, 000 266,783 2,296,998 1,579,421 2, 566, 899 723,527 547. 305 2, 566,98 1 
Export Indem. Co., New York City 300,000 485,915 168, 738 43,033 160, 800 109, 228 60,985 18, 607 300 , 000 549,77 LT Cos | 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 450,000 828, 709 144, 541 7,22 954.057 1,059,557 452,222 431,514 22,500 1 023, 507 ~yr 
Federal Life Ins. Co.,a Chicato. 375,000 14,354,961 264 , 287 2,752,202 2,957,630 2.759, 113 1,809,929 2,061,263 18,750 2,762, Ba im 
Fidelity and Cas. Co. of New York, N. Y. C 2,200,000 39,200,225 2.273.109 5,126,203 28,163,913 27,453,697 "36,589,878 20,293,242 17,815,022 450.000 32,964,909 Iethwest | 
Fid. and Deposit Co. of Md., Ba!timore. 6,000,000 24,085,751 3,362, 998 11,380,857 11,895,984 12,633,156 6,912,188 6,372,172 809 , 867 14, 110,19 
Fireman's Fund Ind., San Francisco 1,000,000 4.660.275 2,108,975 126,767 1,866,077 127,498 2,029,261 326, 916 7,608 1, 184,63 Bia 
First Reins. Co. of Hartford, Hartford 800, 000 3,421, 295 579, 857 2,429,377 1,614,704 2,595,026 1,344,296 652, 658 75,000  2,568,7 Sethweste 
Fort Dearborn Ins. Co., Chicaro 250, 000 759, 592 74,023 541,700 638,416 564, 580 310,583 229, 942 12, 500 576,08 a t 
Freeport Motor Cas. Co., Freeport, Il! 200, 000 663 , 602 144,070 730,000 333, 180 343, 109 366 . 640 74, 782 134,063 32,000 24,8 aden 
General Ace., F. & L. Assur., Philadelphia 550,000 25,248, 262 4,352,522 2,500,000 16,251,805 17,573,532 17,638,325 11,407,361 11,548,618 17, 1 
Gen. Cas. Co. of America, Seattle 500, 000 2,401,709 716, 216 164,600 1,419,279 1,019,838 1,517,470 719, 906 461,854 pl,112 1,351, than Ace 
Genl. Indem. Co. of America, Rochester. . 750,000 2,756,388 384, 229 1,835,209 423,164 2,812,566 451,748 76,637 1, 965,08 oo 
Genera! Reins. Corp., New York City 1,000,000 11,822,501 1,614,739 54.000 4.050.975 4,661,800 5,117,609 3,401,571 2,881,984 270,000 5,276, 
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Surplus 

1? 1932 Jan 1 Jss2 Dividends Total 

_— Total Excluding N Premiums Written Losses Paid wo a k- Disburse- 

AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Cas Assets Ss Inelu ied — — boiders ments 

sal Capital Jan. 1 1932 pce all in Surplus 1931 1930 Income 1931 1930 1931 1931 

Toul * - / I : $ $ $ 
Disbury. $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ 

—_ [ls Ind., Glens Falls 1,000,000 5,851,273 600.000  7308,975 4,059,985 4,866,339 4,394,587 3,093,543 1,962,312 4,835,451 
isi fen. Go., New York ( ity 2°500,000 35 359°508 3.809.548 5,241,464 19.464.132 21.157.697 20,992,808 13,467,582 13,296,949 750,000 21,891,075 
iat Amer Indem., New York ( ity 1,250,000 9,629,075 818, 682 386.902 5.444.756 98,543,651 4,047,935 3,789,714 7 047, 874 
' City Sur. & Indem. Corp., N. Y 262, 500 555, 25: 125, 623 347,571 271,001 362,956 142,005 $1,938 376,747 
Northern Life.a Milwaukee 300,000 5, 597, 207 261,581 948,529 1,100,112 948, 644 511,175 539,759 <2 1,002, 285 
352,56 BR Western Ins. Des Moines 250, 000 956,477 125, 000 719,034 786, 179 782, 832 356, 618 353 , 680 35,000 77: 893 
ee te Co. of N. A., Montreal $250,000 1,764,806 1,454,971 261, 262 247, 160 339,369 85, 265 58, 194 383,921 
: >a eae y & Indem. Ins., Wilmington 100,000 1,707, 606 328, 584 1,335, 253 862,979 1,471,983 1,191,453 500, 730 1,259,319 
| TA Life Ins. Co., Savannah 100, 000 185, 547 0, 784 262, 140 295, 402 280,309 124, 532 124, 982 6,000 272,357 
p Cas. ( lo 650,000 2,867,916 518,359 1.815.432 2,258,432 2,314,419 1,622,350 1,059,629 p13,842 2,437,205 
3,46 Tite, Jackson ’ 370,000 1,751,179 129, 883 1,443,026 1,427,488 1,521,983 438, 604 415, 433 4 1,273,317 
> 120, 4 Acc. & Indem., Hartford 3,000,000 43,258,111 4,587,349 2,799,673 27,892,179 30,029,748 29,451,254 19,004 973 19,435,049 580 000 30,440 940 
2m i Live Stock Ina. Co., Hartford 500,000 1,478,380 665,625 419.735 612,665 527.669 469,011 459,116 25.000 652,272 
441,08 Bh ged Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins., Hart? 3.000.000 20.060.247 4,127,024 3,147,046 5,353,016 5,423,276 6,294,914 1,008,416 1,185,652 540,000 6, 109,336 
) Cas. Co., Des Moines 200, 000 622,458 145, 500 364, 850 331, 020 392, 128 218, 255 172, 986 14, 230 382, 836 
irri riendly Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore Mutual! 2,413, 247 885,014 1,439,908 1,483,253 1,558,060 717,300 706 , 526 pl,231 1,512,367 
§ See ee peelndem. Co., New York City 1,500,000 9,956,635 1,127,619 8,870,247 2,741,359 910,693,405 2,625, 194 78,920 132, 719 
* Sec ag pate Glass, Washington 30, 000 90, 488 54,937 9) 461 9.336 | 14,527 037 2) 421 3,600 © 11,787 
72,98 % : 5 5 7 525,437 650, 855 561, § 74, 765 262, 147 15,000 545,317 

Casualty ‘ Indianapolis 150,000 588 166 128, 117 525, 437 350, 855 561, 930 274, 765 262, 147 15 3 
? 4 Springfield 200 , 000 569, 590 63,645 450, 208 400,756 453,322 247,480 191, 921 32,000 480, 623 
ay Asheville 100,000 1,318,228 146, 989 814,277 845,074 891, 225 246, 190 234, 490 10, 000 755,989 
si. a South Bend 124, 100 220, 625 21,796 $43, 892 328, 947 351, 738 190, 842 154, 625 358, 772 
3 wT Indemnity Co../ Boston 100, 000 360, 292 88,277 451,325 482,075 468,386 293 , 282 245, 424 10, 000 549, 472 
11,590. 5 5 : 361,2 212, 87 2156 55 2 pA37 359, S11 

150, 000 518,481 22,616 361, 201 12, 878 561, 667 155, 067 92,874 pst ’ 

7 1,000,000 17,379,307 546.746 2,180,323 12,455,396 14,395,536 413,639,050 9,427,402 10,136,618 20,000 15, 454, 608 
ae 1,000,000 12,245,158 1,859,005 2'681.807 6.444.738 3,165,355 1,553,105 5,633,929 3,352,013 
1 25, 000 75,584 38,061 287,277 310,512 291,791 97,585 102, 804 295, 671 

582, 0 : , 
2,7 = e ro 
ma Ins. Co., Indianapolis 130, 000 746,343 "157,878 612,231 552,724 634,425 323,132 320,581 : 591,582 
488 | Life & Health, Atlant 260,000 1,417, 205 285, 87 156.441 3,569,261 3,233,426 1,312,471 1,451,746 52,000 3,175,483 
3 oman nding Co., Sout u 300, 000 639, 527 260, 000 30, 626 7, 564 48,679 52, 829 18,000 45 926 
1 507. Casualty Co., Hamilton 200, 000 346.215 146, 086 36.697 + : Bt 605 
1 tT tional Fidelity Ins., Jersey ( 300,000 1,615,528 1,200,312 130,519 138,423 215,503 32, 363 55, 096 120, 000 217,439 
4, 150.0% jona] Reins., Los Angeles 1,500,000 12,438,489 2,630,886 9,543,953 6,158,379 10,091,267 3,698,535 2,271,466 225,000 7,028, 601 
mal Travelers Assur., Dallas 100, 000 226,391 25, 635 232, 048 260, 156 241,548 176,511 173, 726 5,000 243,024 
691 1 Cas. C ———— 200, 000 642, 865 28,049 1,440,628 1,527,371 1,565,722 77, 812 753, 275 18,000 1,501,807 
a Life & Accident. Chattanooga 300,000 2,681,301 175, 000 717,758 667,192 «= 717,758 = «347,648 = «385, S61 135, 708 
563,415 Bankers Surety Co., T: peka 318, 250 631, 486 171,545 112, 872 84,544 140, 961 49, 130 67,170 83, 695 
iy ( ‘entral L. & A. Anchorage 400,000 1,590,732 322,316 1,770,147 2,078,335 1,783,925 782, 775 914,935  4120,000 1,947, 101 
1 Son tne Auto. Club Cas. Co., Phila 300,000 2,764,386 150, 000 277.432 2.192.373 2,120,247 2,310,347 967,138 853.903 525,999 1,951,997 
22 639,55 jon Surety & Indem. Co., N. ¥ 250, 000 573,453 158, 750 375,741 263,310 539, 854 145,972 69, 196 : 399,977 
2' 392 0 Meet Cas. Ins. Co..a Nashville 1.500.000  12.726.077 521.540 500.000 2,240,177 2,762,984 2,271,070 1,094 1,277,309 2,181,449 
5,919.99 p Life and Acc. Ins., Oklahoma ( 57,040 80, 692 6,229 295 , 066 365, 881 310,479 116,210 139, 864 313,225 
870.9% Casualty Co., New York City 1,000,000 4.493.931 1,096,629 2,548,300 5,318,011 4,291,403 2,913,543 2, 184,023 79,651 5,076,339 
‘iT & Lancashire Ind. Co., N. } 750,000 5,473,256 809, 794 3.055 3,022,656 3,237,434 3,473,247 2,237,673 2,047,635 3,561,985 
"10g Pps Guar. & Ace. Co., Ltd., N.Y. ( $00,000 15.211.752 1,643,342 2,158,458 8.323.387 8.781.382 9,035,335 5,530,773 6,287,203 °600,000 9,467,926 
464,54 Gem Protective Ins. Co., Boston 200,000 1,357,672 954.576  2200.000 2.015.964 1.214.414 2,075,072 1,028,818 632,847 2, 090, 867 
250.383 oth L. & A., Louisville 200, 000 431,790 110,551 340,220 337,011 158 , 008 159, 233 330,379 
urers Cas., Philadelphia 2,500,000 5,496,440 801,031 1,949,363 1,631,920 2,224,011 962,392 854.064 433,888 2,205,027 
12 am and Casualty x 5000000 40.566.081 3.093.347 534,841 27,091,293 29,505,330 28,985,794 21,837,741 20,785,385 506,250 33,339,995 
7 ehusetts A: 250, 000 1, 964, 073 250, 000 769,194 1,338,924 1,201,794 1,431,220 656, 789 589,215 25,000 1,354,839 
20.78 Bond. & Ins 4.900.000 17.279.372 4,000,000 188.016 10,885,825 11,020,811 11,826,719 6,917,890 6,279,859 640, 000 12, 056, 449 

~ Casualty Ins., Bostor 100, 000 139,576 15, 055 49,989 48, 842 57,697 19, 463 14,7 61,242 
7 Indem. Ins.,* Boston 100, 000 608 , 259 285, 687 587, 605 581,583 613, 736 303, 818 265, 637 10,000 670,572 
ee Plate Glass Ins., Boston 200, 000 341, 782 70, 784 61,152 59, 885 82,003 21,412 19, 959 16,260 82,950 
4,725.08 at. Assn., Inc., Worcester 1,000,000 8,846,280 1,549,221 8,223°918 8,702,591 8,615,337 5,333,734 5,227,872 100,000 8,440,403 

3. 408,48 i Protective Co. of Fort Wayne 300,000 3.365.356 898, 734 1.295.182 1,382,122 1,451,930 832, 216 832,037 183,890 1,494, 559 
87.78 Casualty Co., Celina ; 350,000 1,055,291 117,415 756, 433 337, 468 $51,451 268, 382 144,385 7,500 499, 277 
6 politan Casualty, Newark 1,000,000 | 12,257,735 009, 867 8,300,476 8,943,593 9,300,189 5,633,764 6,094,793 30,000 9,827,616 
one politan Life Ins..a N. Y. futual 3,590,115,654 227,270,238 15,843,181 15,550,645 15,845,659 10,422,379 9,429,942 p2,055,723 15,998,380 
1.273. Lansing 297, 092 "725, 905 1201, 318 103,369 155,475 134, 693 105. 380 7,922 140 201 566 
5.6 d Cas. ( f Wise., Milwaukee 100, 000 161, 159 11,335 195,346 218,112 207 002 97,570 107, 554 : 219, 424 
117. t Life Ins. Co..a Lincoln 300.000 4,652,207 207.398 53.983 61.176 56,799 29,933 29,985 £36. 000 56.915 
2196 i Ins. Co.,§ St. Louis 200, 000 846, 430 400, 183 1.097.529 1,203,210 1,149,156 489, 992 546,310 70,000 1,153, 621 
“om i State Life.a St. Louis 5.000.000 154,.944.350 1,040,652 500,000 1,113,250 1,040,484 1,113,250 844,321 696, 329 1,279 oes 
te —~ Co.,§ Springfield 445, 600 2,564,773 309, 128 2. 718.748 2,619,226 2,718,748 1,513,845 1,341,303 2,713,752 
107,60 Cas. C Philadelphia 150, 700 264, 834 14,770 79,592 51,528 169,800 40, 220 ‘ 119, 533 
91.00 Vehicle Cas. Co., Chi cag 200, 000 632,034 51,344 594,749 186, 055 25,053 339, 004 19, 736 : 563 954 
1, 950,98 al Acc. and d Health Philadelphia 150, 000 364,533 121,005 607, 106 634,528 627,141 232, 088 228, 034 6, 000 626,341 
— | Automobile, Los Angeles 250, 000 962, 628 120,319 $52,475 1,123,762 903 O77 410, 207 910,511 79,479 934, 592 
581, ualty Co., Detroit 750,000 2,974,529 500.000  7224.207 2.150.816 2,131,467 2,310,680 1,112,428 1,049,178 90,000 2,195, 872 
897.7 astrial, Topeka 100, 000 251.069 33,361 222' 339 234.370 93.815 oe aor 258, 368 
162. 42 ife & Accident.a Nashville ; 000.000 32, 183,580 3.300.975 ™2_819.249 6.938.857 & 016.336 7.309.241 3.718.953 4.134 577 272 452 610, 897 
28,610.21 emma! Surety Co., New York City 15,000,000 41,131,761 7,751,754 15.900 '245 18.085.158 17,823,640 11,231,282 11,602,120 1,049,958 20,154,594 
4, 350,94 sty & Bond. Renc 250, 000 337,577 850,931 42,366 38,385 58,141 15,233 27,500 67,582 
46,7 jam a Con Baltimore 4,500,000 24,962,608 2.500.000 1,172,953 13,819,077 13,647,419 15,179,986 9,607,418 8,961,413 900,000 15,915,472 
551.54 ry Cas., Chicago 200 000 455, 223 122, 240 196, 282 168,343 217, 282 106, 187 129.335 10,000 246,211 
3, $18.8 1, & P.G. Ins. Co., Newark 300,000 5, 983,366 617.077 | °50,000 3,199,264 3.170.218 3,488,204 3,114,428 2,453,659 48,000 4,503,247 
> 566.88 eee Mies. Cas. Ins. Co., Trenton... 100,000 4,346,946 1,123,751 2864235 3.594.015 3,079,050 1,713,215 1,940,568 798,040 862,327 
50. ATT Coe. Co... New York City 1,000,000 5,109,434 861, 462 2,370,212 2,859,930 A3,195,129 1,901,621 1,888,942 5.090, 8 
1,003,50 e@ Amer. Ace. Ins. Co., Chicag 400,000 2,503,329 1358616 3°026.375 3.243.791 3,160,449 1,303,908 1,318,950 56,000 3,205,025 
2) 742,001 Be Amer. Life & Cas. Minneapx 142,982 "461,380 26,575 52, 968 70,600 | 151,269 28.335 39.023 727 126, 478 
32,894,89 Better Life Ins. Co..a Seattle 250,000 12, 151,829 256.059 626.550 675.451 664.807 432.805 391,998 = 31,439 = 671, O84 
14,110.19 Rites (aa Co. Seattle 250,000 "791,232 «= "167, 607 398.083 400,688 436.665 257.608 299.713 63,431 2.329 
1 NT [itbeestern Life & Acca Seattle 150,000 "297,997 28.030 72,445 $0,200 143,647 = 38,738 28,916 = 8,312 HBR 
“i pitiwestern National Cas, Milwaukee 200,000 "710,011 2252, S28 311, 865 71,263 335, S82 6s 755 2,990 173, 102 
576,08 lewieh Uni n Ind.. New York City 500, 000 5, 062, 259 363, 660 774.597 2.882.308 3,163,580 "3.349.762 2.037.796 1,996 36 3 213, 164 
296,18 Betta! Indem., San Francisco... 500,000 2,197,049 500.000 237.602 1,257,922 1,169,443 1,342,457 760 122 733,070 1, 220, 795 
17, 189,58 tal Life.a Los Angeles 1,000,000 24.127 801 127, 600 530.070 319,508 406.451 324,929 185, 738 214,362 357,000 
Sa 7 - _ = 
ee: ma Ace & Guar., New York City $800,000 18,168,459 1,764,332 2,619,214 9, 692 m6 11,115,097 712,642,950 7,444,609 7,509 12, 115,966 
1,945,080 ReCamualty Ins. Hamilton 600, 000 204. 645 514,516 2,901, 7 2 636.204 2.969.722 1,567,129 2,001,180 48,000 2,866,581 
5,276,400 = Ind., Leroy 200. 000 "743,011 "164, 036 478 307 364.029 581.161 201, 439 84, 799 380, 957 
al 
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Net Premiums Written 


Casualty Insurance in the United States 


Total 
1931 1930 Income 
$ $ x 

65, 386 75,431 68,338 
7,778 8,993 7,794 
207 , 700 197, 192 221,411 
298, 831 360,753 328, 509 
1,368,771 1,598,789 1,426,077 
3,700,328 4,597,881 4,176,941 
6,640,366 6,631,764 8,544,012 
73.843 99,534 93,274 
210,997 15,010 210,997 
342,492 417, 263 376, 782 
22,048 35, 668 26, 180 
526,091 284,007 610, 599 
208, 161 129, 291 #357, 589 
2,693,242 2,882,288 2, 824, 228 
4,399, 764 5,305, 703 4,958, 964 
142, 104 149,270 
432,490 3,698,137 3,668,579 
3, 154,651 3,278,989 3,835,430 
127, 606 130. 77 150, 839 
27, 290 31,989 35,498 
5,158,184 5.301.673 “8. 251,052 
408 371 471, 283 484,378 
322, 809 339, 725 337, 694 
310,395 200, 206 389, 224 
21,299 
110,431 123,356 118,944 
4.276.061 4,539,685 4,514,676 
1,692,272 1,417,392 1,694,406 
3.613.876 3,836,287 “4,820,443 
(R88. 938 dO78. 804 915, 054 
#02, 085 494, 810 689, 132 
399, 702? 434, 626 410,988 
13,882,167 14,936,252 "17, 140, 208 
2,839,920 2,074,404 371,743 
647,94 514, 886 a , 469 
79, 130 85, 854 93 , 157 
238,929 244,077 243, 207 
239 090 250,513 258,512 
2905. 929 435, 142 395,473 
d643 914 d714,093 700, 143 
13,718 11,949 2, N84 
1,184,417 1,293,404 1,244,291 
16,598,376 18,708,187 17,628,976 
14.881 16, 087 20, 809 
1.417, 508 1,381,433 1,567,389 
3,180,242 2,890,197 3,368,197 
56, 068 60, 208 60,590 
26, 520 22, 222 26, 831 
14,872 21,732 
380, 057 709. 840 585, 751 
1.216.354 1,049,142 1,312,405 
423 , 133 77,484 424,443 
502,773 735, 836 601, 694 
12,681,098 13,375,163 13,341,929 
51,605,609 57,715,183 56,001,289 
15,342,333 13,554,029 *20, 903. 9A7 
44,312 464,578 495.319 
98, 669 121,536 99,415 
95,338 137, 307 104,118 
871, 964 980, 521 1,003 , 153 
182,401 161,619 193 , 382 
1,051,624 1,154.496 1,051,808 
1,017,081 1,146,502 1,073,850 
7,426,996 9.310.015 7,974,602 
34,108,290 41,073,732 39,195,404 
3,189,708 2,668,102 3,560,976 
31,075 34,044 65, 250 
257 , 792 281,755 273,477 
2,082.560 1,706,795 2,288,393 
39, 236 34, 702 32,414 
365, 181 351, 665 51487 , 223 
4,343 2,928 17,000 
5,111,899 5,682,841 5,111,899 
963,288 1,549,617 1,024,927 
1,910,934 1,654,619 1,984,189 
1,417,414 992,173 1,800,274 
86, 204 107,479 93,017 
179,918 193, 827 186, 107 
390, 153 317,941 435,044 
927,323 683 , 096 995,313 
12,001,866 13,480, 144 13,216,696 


Special 
Net Dep. 
Surplus Reserve 
Jan. 1, 1932 Jan. 1, 1932 
Total Excluding Not 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Cash Assets Special Included 
Capital Jan. 1, 1982 Reserves in Surplus 
% $ $ t 
Ohio State Life,a Columbus 500,000 14,363,001 31772, 979 
Old Line Ins. Co.,a Lincoln 200, 000 4,901, 226 219, 139 
Old Line Life Ins. Co. of Amer..a Milwaukee 1,000, 000 17,338, 439 647 , 086 
Oregon Auto. Ins. Co., Portland 100, 000 415,942 06, 946 45,996 
Pacifie Employers Ins. Co., Los Angeles 300, 000 311383, 622 31151, 625 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Anceles 1,500, 000 817,555,232 "2,046,674 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins., Los Angeles 5, 082, 000 190,323, SOS 9,646,106 *1,000,000 
Pan American Life,a New Orleans 1,000,000 28, 562, 520 1, 255, 048 5, 262 
Pau! Revere Life,a Worcester 400, 000 662,931 135,441 
Peerless Cas. Co.. Keene 300,000 525, 206 119,370 
Peerless Life & Acc., Topeka 15,000 20, 438 596 
Penn General Cas., Philadelphia 500, 000 1,408, 558 277, 136 
Pennsylvania Cas. Co., Lancaster 175, 000 356, 566 47,430 
Pennsylvania indemn. Corp., Phila 300, 000 3,128,307 261, 888 35,000 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Cas.. Philadelphia 250, 000 11,566,310 1,945,818 1,482,202 
Peoples Industrial Ins., Jacksonville 75, 000 123, 298 31, 255 
Peoples Life Ins.. Washington... 100, 000 3,743,655 281, 058 
Phoenix Ind. Co.. New York City 500, 000 4,906, 230 409, 173 816, 134 
Pioneer Ins. Co., Lincoln 150, 000 31431, 385 31130, 234 
Plate Glass Ins. Co. of Am., San Francisco 100, 000 141,249 16, 554 
Preferred Ace. Ins. Co., New York City 875, 000 9, 757, 963 2,184,074 71,000, 000 
Preferred Automobile Ins., Grand Rapids 200, 000 549, 296 74,542 
Progressive Life and Health, Philadelphia 25, 000 252, 422 125, 835 
Protective Indem. Co.. New York City 500, 000 1,610,369 587, 221 2200, 000 
Provident Ace. & W. C. Ins.. New York City +300, 000 488 , 030 187, 888 
Prov. Ind. L. H. & Acc. Ins., Philadelphia 25, 000 116, 257 42,076 
Prov. Life & Ace. Ins. Co., Chattanooga. . 800, 000 6,007, 927 600 , 000 7135, 959 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Am.,a Newark Mutual 2,692,698.221 4128,391,022 
Public Indem. Co., Newark. . 760, 000 5,001,393 822, 725 
Reliable Life & Acc., St. Louis 150, 000 533, 893 78, 862 
Reliance Life,a Pittsburch 1,000,000 %74,521,246 3,339,207 
Richmond Beneficia), Richmond 25, 000 264,102 26, 136 
Royal Indem. Co., New York City 2,500, 000 26,577, 861 1,011,228 4,364,136 
Saint Paul-Mercury Ind., St. Pau! 900, 000 3,831,585 233 , 694 
Seaboa -d Surety Co., New York City 1,000, 000 2,138, 728 668, 167 
Seaboard Surety Corp of Am., Los Angeles 250, 200 421,897 78,191 
Security Life Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore 10,500 112, 286 20,355 
Selected Risks Ind. Co., Branchville 225 , 000 666, 446 172, 128 
Sentinel Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 300,000 1,242,124 7,37 
Southern Aid Soc. of Va., Ine., Richmond 150, 000 955, 836 255, 24 
Southern Fid & Sur. Co., Durham 76, 100 131, 980 43,723 
Southern Life and Health, § Birmingham 118,370 979,547 206 , 763 
Standard Acc. Ins Co., Detroit 2, 500, 000 20, 868 , 208 1,210,305 
Stand Life Ins. Co. of Am..a Pittsburch 356,095 6,001, 684 112,000 
Standard Surety & Cas., New York City 1,500,000 3,932, 252 1,012,540 
Sun Indemnity Co.. New York City 1,000, 000 5,098, 783 751,389 2250, 000 
Supreme Casualty Co.. Milwaukee, Wisc 25, 000 43,148 10, 656 
Supreme Liberty Life,a Chicago, Ill. 200, 000 1, 806, 297 116, 538 
Tennessee Casualty Co., Chattanooga 58, 160 79. 705 12,000 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston 300,000 "1681, 547 163. 009 
Texas Prudential.a Galveston 200.000 1, 760, 109 116.714 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee. . 75,000 236, 861 60, 168 7, 500 
Transportation Indem. Co., N. Y. ( 1, 000, 000 2,632, 206 408,110 217,946 
Travelers Indem. Co., Hartford 3,000,000 21,070, 451 4,667,918 52,937,551 
Travelers Insur. Co..a Hartford 20, 000, 000 661,521,007  22.313.718 513.874.3206 
Union Indem. Co., New Orleans 1,000,000 15,746,510 513.469 1,955,278 
Union Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 200, 000 559,642 5A, 185 
Union National,a Dayton, Ohio 210,560 2,598,217 268. 767 
United Automobile Ins., Grand Rapids 100,000 181, 901 19,092 
United British Ins. Co.. New York City +800, 000 2,446, 853 391, 152 228 500 
United Casualty Co., Westfield 100. 000 222,387 64 5AZ 
United Insurance Co..a Chicago 300,000 493,211 29, 154 
United Pacific Casualty, Seattle 400, 000 1,304,681 200, 000 56,930 
United States Cas. Co.. N. Y. C 750, 000 9, 857, 147 1, 100,000 7500, 000 
United States F. & G. Co., Baltimore 10, 000, 000 56, 737,326 3,573,725 
United States Guarantee, N. Y. C 1,000, 000 7,989, 524 1,673,753 1,627,746 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia 100.000 247,271 124, 200 
United States Unders. Co., Jacksonville 200, 000 370,812 34, 467 
Universal Automobile Ins., Dallas 750.000 2, 632, 831 202,335 
Ve mont Accident, Rutland 10,000 29.312 13,025 
Virginia Life & Casualty, Richmond 100,000 470, 606 49,732 
Virginia Surety, Roano 250, 000 267 , 935 13,045 
Washington Natl. Ins.,a "Chicago 600, 000 2,420,730 500, 000 7152, 781 
West Amer. Ins. Co., Los Anzeles 250,000 "1,129,242 31228, 812 
Western Cas. & Surety Co., Fort Seott 750, 000 3,083 387 278,518 103 , 879 
Western & Southern Indem., Cincinnati 500,000 312, 539, 260 51925 , 184 
Wisconsin Acc. & Health. Milwaukee 25, 000 58,415 13,161 
Wisconsin Natl. Life a Oshkosh 400, 000 17, 135, 680 414,011 
Wolverine Ins. Co., Lansine 200, 000 673, 844 220, 633 
Yorkshire Ind. Co., N. Y. C 600 , 000 2,033,874 528,301 
Zurich Genl. Ace. & Liab., Chicago 1600, 000 20,388, 128 1,500,000 2,253,604 
Totalst 250,360,416 9,456,687,101 592,961,720 83,589,000 829, 332, 


149 848,831, 





Le vases Paid 


1931 1930 

$ $ 
26,720 35, 759 
2,469 1,331 
89,755 78,870 
211, 223 215, 205 
868,122 1,019, 130 
2.312.138 2,455,246 
4,374,564 3,605,384 
46, 704 53, 632 
105,758 347 
223,177 180, 782 
8,446 10,957 
280, 892 143,426 
114, 508 62,744 
1,546, 649 1,535, 669 
2,527,373 2,966,378 

60, 661 
1,384,463 1,417,545 
1,898,469 1,914,860 
36, 464 42, 133 
12,914 10,497 
3,449,956 3,212,011 
212,500 256, 532 
95, 885 93, 699 
76, 703 9,556 
37,060 40,049 
2,811,164 2,741,068 
1,124,144 900,314 
2», 154,864 1,068,841 
314,995 354, 167 
388,113 376,978 
218,033 217,943 
9,010,031 9,340,302 
$2 994,170 
97 122,402 
427 30,391 
97,319 98, 935 
119,443 67, 207 
187,540 200. 870 
d327 ,920 1382, 803 
2,546 3.016 
472,987 501, 887 
12. 828,397 11,318,602 
12,472 5,438 
839 309 499.914 
1,721,228 1,627,473 
23.997 22,514 
11,871 7,519 
701 

406 , 506 502, 298 
545, 830 307 390 
297 674 218,396 
583, 454 575,013 
6,212,218 6,689,293 
35,168,253 37,275,088 
9,064,291 8,935,624 
256, 874 271,614 
75, 520 63,621 
57,447 04,917 
502, 93 346,511 
90,912 77, 202 
477, 206 473,660 
701, 236 676,942 
6,764,677 7,413,645 
29,079,215 26,228,269 
1,000, 128 874, 146 
11, 885 14,033 
112, 665 108,814 
1,051,317 1,026,276 
14, 268 12,789 
102,770 97, 202 
2,204,974 2,383,361 
779,148 1,077,261 
963 , 521 868, 401 
652,354 410,726 
46,841 53 , 488 
82, 688 87,400 
184,643 204 , 954 
558, 898 454,309 
8,510,071 8,591,013 
151 503,685,811 


144 935,859,833 529,648, 


31,337,167 925,461, 





Dividends Total 
to Stock- Disbury. 





holders men; 
1931 tar 
: es 
$ ' 
72, 
- 9, 
5,500 200 
- 34, yi 
198,277  1,399'5 
210,000 4,177. 
601,774 7.1% 
#, 
2, 
21,000 436,08 
%, 
517, 
276,417 
"564,627 3,108. 
1,198,946 4,377.05 
152, 7 
10.000 3, 171oy 
3, 130, 7% 
13,165 
23,277 
525,000 6,074, 


7,500 455,97) 


17,500 328, 
50,000 240, 
°26, 047 3, 
1,500 135, 1@ 
95,750 4,29." 


p262,470 


&= 


7,500 600.4% 
460, 000 741. 


3,769 447,04 
500,000 15,237.71 
2, 708, 278 


50,000 586.18 
20,000 108, 28 


25,48 

13,500 206% 
403,280 

2 8716.87 

25 15, 396 
14,182 1,20,% 
75,000 19, 650,8) 
18, 016 

1, 665, 157 

2, 858, 924 

62,217 

3,98 

8.478 

9,000 463,60 
pS32 1, 26, 
15,000 472,02 
954.5% 

420,000 13,607,731 
3,200,000 59,758,000 
17, 968, 158 

118, 164 

135,79 

*17,465 878,18 
195, 480 

1,093, 22 

1,348,385 

180,000 10,019.98 
1,250,000 46,234,812 
160,000 2,602,718 
12, 000 46, 114 
12.000 276,19 
1, 898,97 

33,8 

a 

0 13, 191 
— 4,47,18 
12,500  1,496,7H 
112.500 1,830.67 
Lae 

1,250 97,57 
440,000 ~—-:187, 182 
16,000 42,8 
949, 006 

13, 190,000 
a 


59 
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cludes the life and accident 
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lends Total 
—_—— 
. Ments 
a1 198 
ates 
$ ' 
72, 
}, 500 at! 
-- Hl, 
277 1,823 
000 4,177, 
774 (7,178, 
#, 
ry 
000 436, 
%, 
517, 
— 
627 3,108, 
946 4,377.45 
152, 697 
000 3, 171,04 
3, 130,759 
13,145 
23,27 
000 6,074, % 
500 455,97) 
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a, 800,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 
from home office. 


to the company. 

Includes $262,524 surplus paid in. 
holder “Includes epidemic, contingent 
$75,000 surplus paid in. “™ Includes $2, 
$363,000 premium on additional capital. 
$89,298 reserve for liabilities assumed 


tingency 


$1,176,446 
company 


Vivian M. Lewis and James Kerney, 
tality fluctuation and depreciation of assets. 
tion. % Includes $2,275,698 special reserve. 


806,942 for iiquidation of N. Y. 
cludes $100,000 





*Net remittance to home office. 


eserves for other contingencies. °° Special 


” Reserve for contingent 


& Sur. Co., 


reserve paid in by General Cas. 

paid in. ™ Includes $350,000 transferred from 
transferred from c: ipital to surplus. 

cludes $2,000,000 special depreciation reserve. 

assets of Indemnity Fire Ins. Co. ™ Includes $250,000 


ferred from capital to surplus and $575,234 from Franklin Surety 
$233,888 to 


policyholders. ™ Formerly the 





reserve “Includes $535,000 
to policyholders. ‘* In 
has been purchased pursuant to the 


Indem. Co. 


adjustment of surplus. 


+ Deposit 
and health departments. 
b Includes the life 


contract reserve. 
SIncludes $100,000 
commission. 
$609,162 and surplus tr: insfe srred 
capital to surplus 
7 Includes $5,373 net 

2 Includes $1,5 


Fraternal 
* Includes $1,000,000 special reserve 
' Securities valued 
and investment fluctuation reserves. 
178,556 net remittance 
“ Includes $75,000 surplus pai d in, 
from Federal Casualty Co. 
surplus contributed. 
assets acquired from purchase of Atlas Cas. Co. 
‘ludes $50,000 surplus paid in. 
provisions of Chapter 99 of 
trustees for the 

*TIncludes $40,000 
% Includes $9,340,997 
claims and $2, 
Includes $300,000 


Footnotes to Casualty Insurance in the United States 


t Totals include 


capital. 
assets and 


a Capital, 
and accident departments. 


reserve 
“ Includes 


> Includes $3 
remittances from home office. 
900.000 surplus paid in. 
acquisition of 
merger and reinsurance. 
Protective. 
for depreciation of 
as of Dec. 31, 1931. 


home office. 
$24,7 756 re eserve 
Includes $546,627 


from 


* Life department only. 
policvholders of the company; 
paid on agency 
special reserve. 
208,715 added to surplus. 
surplus contributed. 


figures of Metropolitan Life and 
surplus include the life 
ec Includes $550,000 paid in surplus. 


for contingent commissions. 
$40,000 from sale of business of Central Sur. & Ins, Corp. 
from capital account, $250,000. 
359,324 net remittance from home office. 
% Includes $1,000,000 voluntary reserve. 
21 Includes $11,130 contributed to surplus and $176,682 
trans- 
2% Includes 
Includes $50,000 donation 
voluntary reserve for contingencies. 
% Includes $1,431 to policy- 
% Includes 
* Includes 
securities and 


Underwriters Cas. Ins. 
*% Real 

77 Includes’ $123,890 treasury stock 
investments and $172,953 
%2 Includes $6,439 to policyholders. 
S Includes $185,144 yoluntary contingent reserve. 
% Includes $186,2 
for losses on Federal C Sasualty Co. 
Includes $150,000 voluntary con- 
* Includes $667,410 
* Includes 


to policyholders. 
“Includes $2,625,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 
and $351,584 merger loss. reserve transferred from ledger to non-ledger liability. 
$1,924,455 par value of the capital stock of the 
Jersey for the vear 1913 and 
also includes $59,356,965 contingency reserve for mor- 
51 Includes $2,218,787 surplus contribu- 
SIncludes $2,- 
Ss? In- 


the Laws of New 


purchase contract. 
5 Reserve for New York Indemnity claims. 
Includes $300,000 voluntary contingency reserve. 


%® Includes $335,217 net remittance from home office. 


Prudential Ins. Co. 
department ; 


for the accident and health branch only. 
department. elIncludes $514,570 to policyholders. f Includes $116,279 to policyholders. g Includes 32, 458 to policyholders. hj’ Includes 
$500,000 surplus paid in. ilncludes $14,669 to policyholders. j Includes $1,792,651 from consolidation of Amer, F. & M. Co. less $400,000 
transferred to capital from surplus. k Includes $71,133 to policyholders, 1’ Name changed to Income Idem. Co., March 1, 1932. mIn- 
dudes $600,000 transferred from capital to surplus. mn Includes $160,918 net remittance from home office. o Includes $236,834 paid in to 
special contract reserve. pTo policyholders. qIncludes $1, 146,000 surplus paid in. riIncludes $1,500,000 transferred from capital 
surplus. s Includes $500,000 premium on capital stock and $500,000 transferred from eapital to surplus. t Includes $750,000 surplus paid in. 
uIncludes $250,000 surplus paid in. v Includes $3,358 to policyholde rs. wlIncludes $1,359 to policyholders. gzIncludes $28,547 to policy- 
holders. z Includes $602,758 surp lus paid in, i Includes $500,000 depreciation reserve. *Contingent reserve. *Special reserve. * Includes 
®*Includes $74,701 to policyholders. ‘Includes $4,000,000 surplus paid in and 


18 Includes 


Co., Milwaukee. 
estate depreciation reserve. 
dividend. 


*% Includes $1,000,000 


77 dividends to policyholders. 


is now 





Jane Ashton—Fire and Casualty Agent 


“No—not exactly.” At this point Miss 
Ashton stopped to answer the phone 
and in a few crisp sentences accepted 
an automobile line. She gave a memo- 
randum of the insurance to her assist- 
ant and then turned her attention, once 
more, to our interview. “You see,” she 
continued, “I literally grew up in this 
and served through two changes 


agency 
in ownership before I had enough mon- 
ey to buy it myself. The fieldmen 
helped me all they could, in every pos- 


sible way, and I haven’t forgotten it.” 
“Is that the you only write 
fire and casualty business, Miss Ash- 


reason 


ton?” 
“Perhaps it is. Besides I really 
haven’t the time to solicit any other 


types of insurance.” 

“How do you solicit the fire and cas- 
ualty lines?” 

“Oh, I go after a great deal of it over 
the telephone.” 

“I suppose you call on the others.” 

“Yes. Naturally I develop a list of 
prospects first.” 

“Where do you get their names?” 

“I have no particular way of getting 
names, As a matter of fact the list 
of prospects really grows of its own 
accord. You see I enjoy meeting people 
and I’m fairly well known in town. I 
get quite a little publicity from serving 
on various drive committees and mix- 
ing im civic affairs—as every good citi- 
zen should.” 

“You try to maintain such contacts 
then?” I queriéd: 


“Yes, and I love the work. At pres- 
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ent I’m secretary of the Public Health 
Nurses Association, hold a similar office 


in the Windham Girls’ Club and am 
junior vice-president of the A. C. 
Tyler Auxiliary, No. 14.” 


“Do you believe such contacts are 
business builders?” 

“I most certainly do!” And one could 
see that she meant every word. “I hon- 
estly think that to make a success of 
the insurance business a personal con- 
tact with one’s assureds is essential.” 

“Don’t think that advertising 
helps?” 

“Certainly. 


you 


I make use of as many 





John Ashmead 


mail pieces as I can—to keep my name 
known. And I do not attempt to con- 
ceal my identity behind this agency’s 
name or by using initials.” 

“Evidently you’re not afraid to let 
prospective purchasers know you’re a 
woman.” 

“TI certainly am not! I use my own 
name—Jane Ashton—set in large type 
wherever I think it will do any good 
for the agency.’ 

“Just a closing question, Miss Ash- 
ton. What type of insurance are you 
most interested in?” 

“Automobile—mainly because I drive 
a car and the constant narrow escapes, 
in my own experience, provide me with 
a lot of material for sales talks.” 

“Would you advise other women to 
take up agency work?” 

“It would all depend on how the op- 
portunity was afforded them. It isn’t 
the type of business one can learn over 
night. I don’t believe any woman 
could hope to buy an agency and oper- 
ate it successfully without previous ex- 
perience. However, a great many wo- 
men inherit insurance agencies from 
their husbands and often this, I im- 
agine, constitutes their whole legacy. 
If they’re willing to take advice I see 
no reason why they shouldn’t continue 
the business even if they hire a man 
to run it. However, you can give this 
warning to any woman who may be 
insurance minded,” concluded Miss 
Ashton, rising to indicate the interview 
was over. “Operating an insurarice 
agency isn’t just a “Bowl of Cherries.” 








§In- 
premiums and losses are 
d Includes life 


* Includes $1,261,501 net remittance 
12 Includes 
$1,500,000 surplus 
16 Includes $500,000 
19 In- 


held by 











8:00 a.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


7:45 p.m. 


8:05 p.m. 





Not an Airplane View, but the Way a Stretch of San Francisco 


Beach Appears From Sutro Heights 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 16 


Breakfast and conference of the “Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 


Managers’ Session—All day meeting. 


Evening Session 


Chairman of the Session—Elbert Storer, president of the association. 


Singing—Led by W. Davidson Thomson, accompanied by 
Joe Lyon at the piano—both of the Great West Life. 
Opening of the Convention by President Storer—Welcome 
from the Convention Hosts, by Ben F. Shapro, president of 
the San Francisco Association, and Thomas A. Cox, presi- 
dent of the East Bay Association. 





Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, N.A.L.U. Convention Headquarters 


PROGRAM 


San Francisco— 
East Bay 


Annual Convention 
N. A. L. U. 
August 15—J9. 


Remember the Olympic Games immedi- 
| ately preceding the convention dates. 
Those intending to join the “Convention 
Special” party from the East are urged to 
make train reservations through the secre- 

tary of their local gssociation. 



















8:25 p.m. Greetings—By the Mayor of San Francisco. 

9:05 p.m. Theme of the Convention, by Theodore M. Richle. 

9:20 p.m. Playlet: “Life’s Like That,” by Louis Ullman. 

9:40 p.m. Singing—by Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Miller, agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Kansas City. 


10:10 p.m. “The Economics of Annuities—From the Selling Point of 
View,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 


10:40 p.m. Appointment of Nominating Committee 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17 


Chairman of Morning Session—George E. Lackey, chairman, 
Executive Committee 

9:15 a.m. An echo from the “Million Dollar Round Table.” 

9:25 a.m. “Prospecting,” by Frank M. See, general agent, Union 
Central Life, St. Louis. 

10:00 a.m. “Show ‘Em and Sell ‘Em,’ sales demonstration, by Hugh S 
Bell, general agent, Equitable Life of lowa, Seattle, and 
Charles J. Frisbie, agent, New England Mutual Life, Seattle. 

10:30 a.m. “Looking Ahead,” by Paul Shoup, president, Southern 
Pacific Company, San Francisco. 
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PRESIDENT AND PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 








ELBERT STORER T. M. RIEHLE 














11:10 a.m. “The Growing Need of Life Insurance in Estate Adminis 
tration,” by Louis H. Roseberry, vice-president, Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

11:40 a.m. “Business Insurance,’ by Walter M. Gastil, sales manager 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 

12:10 p.m. “The Gospel of Security,” by Rabbi Dr. Irving F. Reichert 
of the Congregation Emanu-El, San Francisco 

1:00 p.m. Dutch Luncheon of trust officers and life underwriters 


Chairman of the Afternoon Session—Paul F. Clark, Trustee 

2:10 p.m. An Echo from the “Million Dollar Round Table.’ 

2:15 p.m. “Conservation and Renewal of Business,” by Will H 
White, agent, Jefferson Standard Life, Sanford, N. C 

2.45 p.m. “Breaking Down Sales Resistance,” by Horace Mecklem 
general agent, New England Mutual Life, Portland, Ore 

3:15 p.m. “Underwriting Problems as They Affect the Man in the 
Field,” by Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-president and 
medical director, Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 

3:50 p.m. “The Value of High Standards in Field Work,” by Sterling 
W. Sill, agent, New York Life, Layton, Utah. 

4:20 p.m. “Work and Courage,” by John A. Stevenson, vice-presi 
dent, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

4:50 p.m. Report of the Resolutions Committee. 


Evening 
8:30 p.m. Reception and Dance in honor of President and Mrs. Storer 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 18 


The whole of this day is devoted to entertainment and recre- 
ation as guests of the members of the San Francisco and East 
Bay Associations. 


Evening 
6:30 p.m. Dutch dinner, National Chapter Chartered Life Under 
writers. 
8:30 p.m. Sixth Conferment of the American College of Life Under 
writers. (See “special schedules.”) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 19 


Chairman of Morning Session—Carroll C. Day, general agent 
Pacific Mutual Life, Oklahoma City. 

9:15 a.m. Report of the Nominating Committee and election of 
officers. 

9:40 a.m. An Echo from the “Million Dollar Round Table.” 

9:45 am. “The Past and Present of the American College.” by 
Ernest J. Clark, president of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

10:15 a.m. “Elevation of Life Insurance Educationally with the Public, 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

10:55 a.m. “Seeing the People,” by Lou K. Newfield, agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Marysville, Cal. 

11:25 a.m. “Our Business and a Changing World,” by Henry E. North 
third vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 

11:55 am. “The Annuity Safeguarding Nation and Individual,” by 
Dr. David Prescott Barrows, University of California 
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Chairman of Afternoon Session—Theodore M. Riehle, chairman 
Program Committee. 
10 p.m. An Echo from the “Million Dollar Round Table.” 
15 p.m. Address by James Rolph, Jr.. Governor of California. 
45 p.m. “Building a Clientele That Will STAY PUT by Programing 
Life Insurance for Needs and Selling with Sentiment,” by 
James M. Keplar, agent, Bankers Life, Elkart, Ind. 


3:20 p.m Getting Back Onto Main Street,” by Roger B. Hull, man 
aging director of the National Association. 
3:35 p.m Independence, Other Than Financial, Through Life In- 


surance and Annuities,” by Frank L. Jones, vice-president 
Equitable Life of the U. S. 


SPECIAL SCHEDULES 


MONDAY, AUGUST 15 

10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Committe: of the National Asso 
ciation—all day session 

6:00 p.m. Conference of local and state association officers. 

6:00 p.m. Dutch dinner and conference for all interested in the pro- 
motion and plans of “The Department of the American 
Family,” under the chairmanship of Mrs. W. S. Pritchard 

6:30 p.m. Dinner, board of directors of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and business meeting. 

8:30 p.m. Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the National Asso 
ciation 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17 
00 a.m. Complimentary breakfast to the press 
00 p.m. Dutch luncheon for trust officers and life underwriters 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 18 i 
6:30 p.m. Dutch dinner, National Chapter—Chartered Life Under 


writers 

8:30 p.m. Sixth Conferment of the American College of Life Under 
writers. (‘The conferment of diplomas will be immediately 
followed by a program of address and discussions 





1 View of Les Angeles from Near the Famous Hollywood 
Bowl, Scene of Olympic Games 








A. L. Dern, 


manager of agencies of The Lincoln 
National Life 


Fort Wayne, Ind., accompanied by his 


Insurance Company, 


wife and two sons, sailed from New 
York for San Francisco via the Pan 
ama Canal. They plan to spend some 
time on the West Coast attending the 
A a: 
points of interest before returning to 
Fort Wayne. 


. convention and visiting 


. * * 


Tae Columbus agency 
of J. S. Drewry & Co., Ohio general 
agents for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, recently cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Governor George White of Ohio and 
Charles T. Warner, Ohio commis- 
sioner of insurance, and home office 
officials were among the 
honor. Other guests of the agency 
included Miss Mary Margaret Fer- 
son, beneficiary of the late William 
Ferson, who took out the first policy 
in the agency in June, 1857 ; Herman 
Braun, 92, oldest living policyholde: 
of the agency, and James W. Atcher 
son, 87, Mutual 
in 
longer than any other policy in 


guests of 


whose Benefit con 


tract has been force 67 vears, 


the 
agency. 
* * * 


Ben Williams, 


of Dallas, Tex., will be- 


come associated with the advertising 


formerly 


S<ECOLKS AND C2442 
it 


IN LI FE | NSU RANCE | 8 in the post office at Ellijay. He was 


JOINS PUBLICITY DEPT. 


ny 














Ben Williams, Bankers Life, 
Des Moines 
lepartment of the Bankers Life, Des 
July 1. Mr. Williams is 


Bavlor | 


\loimes, on 
eraduate of University, 
\\ aco, 


in the Wharton School of F 


lex., and a graduate student 


inance ot 


the University Pennsylvania. Life 
insurance advertising was selected by 
Mr. Williams as the subject matte 
for his Master’s thesis Material 


gathered the 
address before the 


Philadelphia, 


for this thesis formed 
basis for a recent 
Club of 
in address much di 


Franklin 


Ben 
scussed and favor 
! insur 


ably commented upon by life 


ance advertising men 








Windmill Plane Delivers Grist of Applications 





Life Insurance 


Auto-giro used by the 
Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C.., 
in a recent successful 
drive for new business. 
In delivering applica- 
tions collected on June 
15, the “giro” made a 
sensational night land- 
ing at the Greensboro 
Memorial Stadium, giv- 
ing a great amount of 


publicity to the com- 
pany and its production 
drive. 





stringency. 
|and always will be, stuffed shirts in high 








By Fear € tingle 


RANK GREER used to be the clerk 


the clerk—and I don’t mean a clerk, 
because one was all the village had 
need for—for forty years or so and 


during that time he passed judgment 
on every candidate for public office from 
President to County Clerk of the Court. 
Always he would conclude his discus- 
|sion of the great and near great with: 
“All told, I reckon he’s a pretty smart 
feller.” He charitable soul, in 
his way, and none fared worse than the 


was a 


other, but young as I was, and impres- 
sive though Frank judgment 
might be, I used to wonder if some of 
the men under review should not be 
given a more fulsome endorsement. 


Greer’s 


DISCOVERED later, however, that 
this attitude of faint praise for those 
jin the limelight could never copy- 
righted by Frank Greer. It is, in fact, 
quite general. Hear the weakling who 
| couldn’t run a city block without dan- 
ger of collapse say the current 
heavyweight championship fight: “A 
pair of palookas. Neither of the big 
|tramps could break a newspaper with 
his best punch.” But they will always 


be 


ot 


| give glowing endorsement to the old 
| timers, of whom they know nothing, 


| and which matches exactly their knowl- 


|edge of current fighters. 


HE analogy applies also in the pub- 

lic attitude toward office holders. In 
the abstract Mr. John Doe will patron- 
ize the highest and most able of men— 
and damn them as the veriest of fools 
whom he would defer, hat 
in hand and self-consciously humble, 
should he meet them face to face. An 
editorial sketch of the career of Daniel 
Tompkins, Vice-President under Presi- 
dent Monroe for two terms, emphasizes 
the unfairness of the Vice-President 
| joke. A truly great man, who financed 
ise his personal fortune a 
| 


to 


—men 
| 
| 
| 
| 


consider- 
able bit of our War of 1812 and who 
died on Staten Island, a victim of politi- 
cal controversy. He was an outstand- 


ing Governor of New York and was 


instrumental in keeping West Point 
|going during a period of national 
Of course there have been, 


7 
sf 


places, but the majority who arrive 

the top are “pretty smart fellers.” 
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Seek Simplified 
Disability Rules 


Claris Adams Presents A. 
L. C. Arguments Sup- 
porting Cause 


The committee on life in- 
surance met to consider the 
resolution adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the 
American Life Convention 
on December 7, 1931. This 
resolution was as follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Executive Committee of 
the American Life Conven- 
tion respectfully petitions the 
Commissioners of Insurance 
of the United States to with 
draw the mandatory require 
ment that disability shall be 
presumed to be permanent 
from lapse of time. 

After listening to an argu- 
ment advanced in 
the resolution 
Adams for the 


by Claris 
American 


Life Convention, the Com 
mittee voted to withhod a 

tion until the October meet 
ing. Mr. Adams in present- 
ing his argument in suppor 
of the resolution, said in 


part: 

“The question 
this resolution, as I see it, is: 
Shall life insurance 
panies be permitted to wr 
Total and Permanent Dis 
ability, or shall they be com 


raised by 


pelled (1) to grant tempo 
rary disability benefits, o1 
(2), retire completely from 
the field. 

“This latter alternative is 


the dilemma in which com 
panies now find themselves, 
due to the imposition 
them of that arbitrary, arti 
ficial and illogical standard 
of permanency known as 
the ‘waiting period.’ 

“As construed by the 
ourts, this so-called wait 
ing period, which makes the 
lapse of time the standard 
of permanent disabilty, 
places all of us who write 
this form of coverage di- 
rectly into the accident and 

(Concluded on page 25) 


upor 
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behalf of | 


| life insurance agent, 





CORRECTION 
Northwestern National, 
NOT— 
Northwestern Mutual, 


Reduces Dividends 


In a news item printed in 
last week's issue of THe Spec- 
raTor, relating to the proposed 
reduction of dividend schedules 
by the Northwestern National 
Life, an unfortunate error in 
the composition of the headline 
made it appear that this action 
was contemplated by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. The 
Northwestern National Life 
plans to curtail its normal divi- 
dend distribution for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1932, by 
approximately 25 per cent, the 
saving to be added to the com- 
pany's participating surplus and 
contingency reserve. President 
O. Jj. Arnold states that earn- 
ings in 1931 were the largest 
in several years and that indica- 
tions point to an entirely satis- 
factory earning experience in 
1932, and that the action re- 
garding dividends was taken 
solely as a prudential measure 











Eleven Applications Per 
Family 





Ginsburg and Ray 
ogg St. Louis | 
f the Continental Life In- 
surance Company last 
turned in eleven appl 
tions for life insurance 
one family. They a's 
turned in ten other applica 
tions during the 


week. 








INDUSTRIA 


Philadelphia Agency 
Has Splendid Record 


Craig Forces Visit Home 
Office as a Reward for 
Achievements 


Under the leadership of 


Walter A. 


Craig, former A 


American quarterback of 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania football team, the 
Philadelphia agency of the 


State Mutual Life takes just 


pride in the following ac- 


complishments for the first 
six months of 1932: 
1—For 1932—the largest 


gain of all State Mutual 
agencies. 
2For March. 1932— 


largest month in the his 
(The Phila- 


first es- 


of the agency. 
delphia agency was 
tablished in 1881.) 
3—For sir 
32—larger paid-for busi- 


twelve months 


months of 


ness than in 
a 0°21 
‘ ‘ A? ee 
j_-Pa d b s2inese2 of new 
agents—third largest among 


all State Mutual agencies. 
5—For n ‘¢ months 


position ever 
Company’s 


busi- 





naia.far 
paid-Ior 


ness. 


Members f this wide- 


awake agency were rewarded 


with a tr t the home 
ad n » ¢ 
ofmice é oving a ay 
nnec entertainment 











ST. LOUIS COURT DISMISSES 


Two damage suits filed by 
the late Lewis B. Tebbetts 


TWO TEBBETTS DAMAGE SUITS 


against 
a number of insurance com 
panies, agents, genera! 
agents and company officials 
and asking for a total of 
$300,000 have been dismissed 
by Circuit Judge Moses N 
Hartmann of St. Louis 

The court sustained mo- 
tions to dismiss filed by coun- 
sel for the defendants wh 
contended that the cause of 
action was personal and 
could not be prosecuted by 


Tebbetts elrs or the ad- 
ni I his estate 

Phage “ ; 

In one suit filed on March 

130, Tebbetts i asked 


for $100,000 


ministrators « 





qamages trom 
companies 


whom 


insurance 


seven 
their local 


and th 
he charged with 
branded him as a 
In another suit filed on Jan. 
29, 1930, he named twenty- 
me defendants and asked for 
$200,000. He contended that 
the defendants in the 
had conspired to put 
out of the insurance. 


agents, 
having 


twister.” 


him 


State Mutual Life 
Policy Alterations 


ompany Increases 
Charge on Second Year 
Cash Surrender 


The State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has just an- 
nounced a new series of 
policy contracts which will 
be issued beginning July 1. 
The new forms are only 
slightly different from those 
now in use. 

The tables of guaranteed 
values will be given on the 
basis of $1,000 of insurance 
instead of on the basis of 
the face amount of the in- 


surance mentioned in the 
policy. 
The premiums — annual, 


semi-annual and quarterly— 
will also be based on $1,000. 

The Family Income values 
and premiums will be on the 


minimum basis of $5,000. 
7 


This arrangement wi!! re- 
duce the amount of clerical 
work and at the same time 
give adequate information 
regarding policy values and 


premiums. 
Change In Cash Surrender and 
Loan Values 
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After payment of premi- 

ums for ten full years the 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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A Strong, Permanent, 
Conservative Old 
Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 





Bermuda in August 







A Convention trip to Bermuda this August | 
is the reward offered for outstanding produc- 
tion before August first. 






















Michigan Tennessee 
. r Ohio North Carolina 
General Agents find our Convention trips Maryland i ii 
of great help in building new organization. West Virginia Gounafe 
Virginia Mississippi 
We have a few General Agency openings in Kentucky 






the Middle West. Can you qualify? CONTRACT — Liberal Commissions, Bonus, Expense 


Allowance, and long term Renewals. 





A Money-Making Opportunity 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 
1932 Edition 


Reporting in detail the Financial Standing and Results of Operation 
of Over 350 Leading Legal Reserve American and Canadian Life 


Insurance Companies, for five years ending January 1, 1932 


PRICES: 
Manila Cover, 75 Cents In Flexible Pocket Book, $1.25 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Fisher and McLaughlin 


to Manage New Office | 





Young Men Placed in Charge 
of Pershing Square Branch 
by “K.-P.” Agency 





The Pershing Square of- 
fice of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which comes under the 
management of The Keane 
Patterson Agencies on July 
1 following the retirement 
of General Agent H. N. Fell, 
will be jointly managed by 
Roswell E. Fisher and Eu- 
gene A. McLaughlin—both 
young men. 

Mr. Fisher is 30 years old. 
He is an A.B. graduate of 
Union College, after which 
he was employed by the 
American Telephone Com- 
pany. He entered The 
Keane Patterson Agency in 
1928, where ‘his personal 
production work led him 
after two years to manage a 
project of the Phi Gamma 
Delta Society to erect a $1,- 
000,000 headquarters build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., to 
be financed on a plan of life 


insurance to its members de- 


signed by him. 

Eugene A. McLaughlin is 
35 years old. His education 
has been on business man- 
agement, sales organization, 
trust law, industrial engi- 
neering and life insurance. 
His experience has been va- 
rious industrial and public 
service enterprises until his 
introduction to the life in- 
surance business in 1925 as 
agency supervisor and per- 
sonal producer under Gerald 
A. Eubank. In 1927 he be- 
came district manager of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa 
for Central New York State. 
In 1928 he became broker- 
age manager of the Mul'er 
Agency in New York City. 
and in 1929, manager of the 
Insurance Trust Division of 
the Chatham Phoenix Bank. 

H. N. Fell, who has 
chosen to retire from execu- 
tive work in order to expand 
his record personal business 
will continue his association 
with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual at the Pershing Square 
Branch. 


New Managers 


New managers appointed 
by the Western and Southern 
Life are: B. P. Diffily, In- 
dianapolis; H. Behymer, Co- 
lumbus; H. Antrobus, Hamil- 
ton, and G. Weber, Rockford. 
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Heads Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation 

E. A. Crane, general 
agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, was elected 
president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of 
Indianapolis at the an- 
nual meeting. Other offi- 
cers are Ralston Jones, 
agent for the Aetna Life, 
first vice-president; Mar- 
tin Lammers, general 
agent for the American 
Central, second vice-presi- 
dent; Herbert Pash, spe- 
cial agent for the Na- 
tional Life and Accident 
Association, secretary; D. 
E. McDonald, district 
manager for the National 
Life of Vermont, treas- 
urer. 





| graduate. 








New Dept. Established 
by Penn Mutual Life 





Pensions and Salary Savings 
to Be Managed by 
Graham French 





Vice-president John A. 


| Stevenson, of the Penn Mu- 


tual, announces the estab- 
lishment of a pensions and 


|salary savings department. 
|Graham French has _ been 
|;named as its manager, and | 
| he will be assisted by Ben-| the Penn Mutual in 1897 as 


jamin A. Brooks. |a member of the actuarial 
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New District Manager 


Karl H. Nordgaard has 
been appointed district man- 
ager of the Great-West Life 


| Assurance Company at Man- 


kato, Minn. 








the Sun Life in Eastern 
United States. Last year he 
joined the John A. Steven- 
son Agency of the Penn 
Mutual as a special agent, 
to engage in salary savings 
work. His broad experience 
led to his promotion as man- 


| ager of the new department. 


Benjamin A. Brooks joined 


Mr. French is a Harvard | department, and until 1922 


Later he was dis- 


He entered life | for many years had charge 
| insurance in 1922 in Phila-| of the calculation of the 
| delphia, with the Equitable | rates and values. 
Society. 
| trict manager of the group | sistant superintendent of the 
and pensions department of | home office 


In that 
year he was appointed as- 


agency. 
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A Reminder To Lapsers 


I'ry this query on the next family provider who 


says he’s going to give up his policy because of 


economic conditions: 


“If you are having so difficult a time sup- 
porting your wife and children, how 
could your wife do it without any | 
money if you were taken away from | 


them?” 





J im F. ORVYOEN 














Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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2U 
Over Six Hundred | Independence Drive 
| During the period June 


—~- 
Take C. L.U. Exams | 20 to July 2 all agents of Peoples Life Insurance 


| ance Company are endeavor- | Com pany 


- ‘ ing to see at least ten per- | 
Diplomas Will Be Awarded | .ons every day to suggest Frankfort, Indiana 


| that they get ready for a 











at Annual Convention 


pee real declaration of independ- ‘ . : 
of National Association | ence on July 4th by purchas- | Re asons why tt pays fo connect with 
| ing sufficient life insurance | “The Friendly Company” 
Masry | to provide an adequate life 





a fees owen A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Under- | income beginning at either Agents and Policyholders Service 
All forms of Policies 

Family Income 

Annuities 

Endowments 

Preferred Risk 

Juvenile Policies 

RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 


Chartered Life 
writer examinations were | age, 60 or 65 years. 
taken by approximately 650 | -—— 
candidates at 50 examination | Company Leader 
centers on June 16, 17 and W. Strauss of the William 
18. The examination books | Strauss Agency was the 
for these candidates are now | jeading personal producer of 
in the process of being/the Missouri State Life In- 
graded by a staff of 17 men. ennes Company during the | 
Under the rules of the Col-/ month of May, his closer 
lege, all papers, with the ex- | competitor being W. R. Rob- 
ception of the unusual'y |inson of the W. R. Robinson | 





Opportunities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 


























good ones are marked by at | general agency. 





least two graders independ- 
ently of each other, and by 


virtue of a system of num- | 


bering examination books 
only instead of having them 
signed, the identity of the 


applicant being examined is | 


unknown to the graders. 
Border-line papers are read 
independently by a_ third 
grader. The practices of 
other professional examina- 
tions are followed in every | 
respect. 

As each of the five C.L.U. 
examinations is four hours | 
in length, considerable time | 
is required ‘or completion | 
of the grading work. It is 
hoped, however, that an- 
nouncement of the results 
may be made about the first 
of August. 

Candidates who complete 
all examinations this year 
and meet all other require- 
ments for the Chartered | 
Life Underwriter designa- | 
tion will be awarded their | 
diplomas at the Sixth Con- 
ferment exercises of the 
American College on Thurs- 
day evening, Aug. 18, in San 
Francisco in conjunction | 
with the annual meeting of 
the National Association. 

Diplomas will be  con- | 
ferred by Ernest J. Clark 
president of the American 
College, following which the | 
main address will be deliv- 
ered by Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life. His sub- 
ject will be “What the C.L. 
U. Program means to Life 
Insurance.” The remainder 
of the program will be de- 
voted to a _ discussion of 
ways and means ‘or promot- | 
ing the higher educational | 
activities in life insurance. | 


Life Insurance 









The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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State Mutual Life 
Policy Alterations 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Cash 
Value 


Loan 
is the 


and 
year 


Surrender 
for each 


full reserve under the policy. | 


The present surrender 
charges are admittedly much 
smaller than they should be 
and result in extreme liber- 
ality in favor of the policy- 
holders who terminate their 
insurance during the 


few years after its issuance. | 


It is presumed that poli- 
cies of life insurance 
continue for a number of 
years. They are not issued 
with the thought that the 
cash values will be taken in 
two or three years. When 
this is done the result is a 
financial loss to the con- 
tinuing policyholders and 
the Company. 

The Company believes the 
new surrender charges to be 


fair and favor the persisting | 


policyholders rather’ than 
those who sufrender within 
a few years after the issu- 
ance of the insurance. 
Dividend Provisions 

The new contract provides 
that the first dividend 
be payable upon payment of 
the second year’s premium— 
that is, it is contingent upon 
the payment of the second 
year’s premium. 

A literal interpretation of 
the new provision 
that the full second year’s 
premium be paid before th« 
payment of the first divi- 
dend. 
Company will allow the first 
dividend to be used 
the payment of the first 
quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual premium. It will not 
be allowed if one or two 
monthly premiums only are 


paid; a full quarterly pre- 
mium payment will be re- | 
quired. 


The Franklin Life Appoints | 


Two New Supervisors 

The Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, 
Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of John Wakeman as 
supervisor in Illinois and 


W. R. Spinney to supervise | 


Franklin organization in Col- 
orado, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Western Missouri. 

Cleveland General Agent 

The United States Life In- 
surance Company, New York, 
announces the appointment 
of Paul G. Phypers as gen- 
eral agent and manager at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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first | 


will | 


will | 


requires | 


In actual] practice the | 


toward | 


| Brooklyn National Life 
| Appointments 
| The 


Brooklyn National 


Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of | 


| 


| Elmer G. Schaefer as man- 
ager of the life department 


of the G. R. Ohlin Agency | 


Sickels is named as general 
| agent in Rochester, N. Y. 
| 
| ee 
| 


Resigns as Manager 


J. R. Regnas has resigned 
as State manager for the 
Volunteer State Life in 
Georgia and will devote his 
entire time to personal! pro- 
| duction with the Aetna Life, 
| with headquarters in the Wil- 
|liam-Oliver Building, At- 
lanta. 


| in Buffalo. He will be asso- | 
| ciated with Carl Ohlin in | 
| this business. Frank C. | 





Reinsurance Bids 


bids for the reinsurance of the 
business of the Security Life 
Insurance Company of America 
in toto, are to be received by 
July 5, according to an order of 
the United States District 
Court. 











| sioner of Internal 


Qualifies for Club 


Phillip H. Bowser, a recent 
addition to the Spicher 
Agency of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company of | 
St. Louis, Mo., at Pittsburgh, | 
Pa., has joined the ranks of | 
the company’s Weekly Prod- 
ucers Club by turning in at 
least one good application 
every week since he started 
on the job. 


| 
| 
Chicago, June 28. — Sealed | 


| taxes 
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Tax Refund for Missouri 
State Life 


The Missouri State Lite 
Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been granted 
abatements and credits ag- 
gregating $66,730 in connec- 
tion with federal income 
for the years 1924, 
1925 and 1927 the Commis- 
Revenue 
having determined that the 
gross incomes of the com- 
pany as filed for those years 
was too high. 





Manager in Cleveland 


Arnold W. Peterson has 
been appointed branch man- 


| ager of The Life Insurance 


Company of Virginia in 
Cleveland, succeeding the late 
Edward G. Portch. 











| 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





That was over 43 years ago. 
$43,500; and the New York Life will, of course, con- 
tinue to send her a check for $500 every six months as 
long as she lives. 


What a Father 
Did for His Daughter 


HEN she was 25 years old he bought for her a 
single-premium life annuity of $1000 a year pay- 
able $500 semi-annually. 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think 
of any other gift her father could have made her that 
would have been so enduring, so helpful to her, so 
thoroughly significant of his desire to make her life 
financially safe P 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether 
she married or not and (if she married) whether her 
husband should prosper or fail or leave 
event 


her unprovided for in 
death. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In all she has received 





of his 
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Acacia’s Change in Charter 


A benefit to present and future policyholders 


INCE it was chartered by Congress in 

1869, the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has been limited to one 
group of men—a select class, but only a 
small part of the population. 

On May 14, 1932, President Hoover 
signed a bill which removed this limitation 
so that Acacia can now insure anyone found 
eligible according to its standards. It will 
continue to be a select company, and will 
accept applications only from men between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty-five, who are 
physically, morally, and otherwise accept- 
able. 

Although it was limited to a small group 
of prospects, Acacia has become a force in 
the nation, being the thirty-first largest 
among more than three hundred old line 
companies in the United States. Its field 
of operations has increased from between 
three and four million men in the former 
group, to more than thirty-seven million* 
men between the ages of 18 and 65. (*U.S. 
Census figure.) 

With a sound record of accomplishment 
in its former field as evidence of merit; 
Acacia, under its new charter, faces almost 
unlimited possibilities. 


Acacia Believes 


in LOW PREMIUMS 


Because it is not given to the human mind to 
foresee conditions that may arise in our social and 
economic life to seriously affect estimated divi- 
dends, as present times prove, Acacia will adhere to 
its policy of low premium rates without estimated 
dividends, believing this is best for its policyholders. 

Acacia’s rates are considerably lower than the 
rates of other mutual companies—indeed lower 


Announcing 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 











than the rates of many of the stock companies. 
In effect it pays two dividends: one, the amount 
saved through its low premiums, the other the 
amount saved by careful selection of policyholders 
and efficiency in the conduct of the business. 


State Examiners Commend Acacia 


The regular triennial examination of this insti- 
tution was recently completed by the examiners of 
four States and the District of Columbia, repre- 
senting all of the various states in which Acacia is 
licensed to operate. The following is the conclusion 
of their report: 

“The Association has enjoyed a healthy growth 
and your eraminers wish to commend the man- 
agement for the excellent results obtained. We 
believe the underwriting and investment poli- 
cies of the issociation to be fundamentally 
sound and that its affairs are being faithfully, 
eficiently, and economically managed.” 

Official commendation is always appreciated, but 
particularly so in times like these. 


Acacia’s NON-TWISTING 
Standard 


A lapsed policy is a loss to the man who held it, 
to the agent who wrote it, and to the company that 
issued it. Acacia does not want any part of the 
business of other companies, or any of their agents. 
It will continue to adhere steadfastly to the policy 
it inaugurated several years ago, and which it 
carries on its stationery and literature: 

“Do not lapse your policy in any other old line 
company to take one in Acacia Do not lapse 
your policy in Acacia to take one in any other 
old line company You lose in either case.” 


STRICT Underwriting Methods 
to Continue 


Acacia will remain a select institution for select 
men, and will keep on giving its policyholders all 
the advantages that come from such selection. It 
will continue to conduct its business in the same 
conservative way as in the past, thus assuring a 
continuance of its low mortality rate and low pre- 
miums. 





Chartered by the Congress of the United States in 1869 





Branches in 55 cities 





More than $360,000,000 of insurance in force; assets more than $45,000,000 


Witttiam Montcomery, President 





Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
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Northern States Life 
Contests Receivership 
Denies Basis for Suit 
stituted by State 

Authorities 


Charges that the Northern | 


States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hammond, Ind., did 


not comply with the Indiana | 


laws when the 1931 report 
of the company was filed, 
were made in superior court 
at Gary, Ind., Friday, June 
24, by Earl B. Stroup, 
deputy Indiana attorney gen- 
eral, when the state’s peti- 
tion for receivership came 
before the court for a hear- 


ing. 

Stroup charged the com- 
pany’s report lacked four 
pages, those bearing the 


schedule of bonds and other 
securities. L. Bomberger of 
Hammond, attorney 
company, denied the charges 
and contended the papers al- 
leged to be missing were in 
the report when it was filed 


with John C. Kidd, Indiana 
commissioner. He eontended 
the state departments are 


out of order in applying for 
a receivership and that the 
company’s obligations § did 
not legally affect the liabil- 
ity of the company or its 
asset values. 


“Clic” Club Meets 
The Silver Anniversary 
Convention of the “Clic” 
Club of St. Louis, Mo., com- 
posed of the leading produc- 
ers for the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., was held in St. 
Louis on June 27 and 28. 
John L. Kelly, manager of 
the St. Louis branch office, 
presided as president of the 


for the | 





Minnesota Mutual Life 
to Curtail Dividends 


Company Adopts Tentative 
Schedules to Permit 
Surplus Increase 


Eight times in the past 20 
years; five times in the last 
ten years the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life record of dividend 
payments to policyholders 
has increased its schedule of 
surplus distribution. The in- 
creased dividend schedules 
took effect in 1909, 1911, 
1913, 1914, 1922, 1923, 1927, 
1928, 1929. There was no 
reduction during the  in- 
fluenza period of 1918 and 
1919. Besides which, the 
company has always re- 
tained a high margin of sur- 
plus for future contingencies. 

Were the indications, mor- 
tality and otherwise, of the 
first few months of 1932 to 
continue, it is the company’s 
opinion that it could without 
serious diminution in surplus 
funds continue its present 
generous dividend scale again 
this year, but according to a 
recent announcement the 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 








that perhaps several years 
of recovery to its accustomed 
strong position. In the face 
of admittedly uncertain prop- 
erty and security values, the 
Minnesota Mutual has 
adopted a plan that will au- 
tomatically increase its sur- 
plus, fortifying it against 
any conceivable emergency 
that business conditions could 
bring. During the year from 
Juiy, 1932 to June, 1933, the 
company will add to surplus 
funds one-half the intended 
dividend to policyholders and 
disburse the other half, at 
the same time reducing its 
rate of interest to 4% per 
cent. 

Considering the present 
an inopportune time to adopt 


permanently new dividend 
schedules, the company is 
planning on what may be 


considered a tentative sched- 
ule for the future, based 
upon the most conservative 
assumptions. The first policy 
year a dividend is one-half 
of the 1931 scale; for the 
next two years 75 per cent; 
and 87% per cent thereafter 
with interest on funds left 
with the company at 4% per 
cent. The company believes 
this to be a very conserva- 


tive estimate of its earning 
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Pilot Life Appointments 

The Pilot Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, 
N. C., announces new gen- 
eral agent appointments as 
follows: R. G. Rhett, Jr., 
Charleston, S. C.; F. A. 
Cribbs, Conway, S. C.; John 
W. MacDowell, Gaffney, S. C. 











juvenile policies 


&é 
...SUST LIKE | 
90 99 | 
DAD'S” | 
Loan VALUES, as | 
well as Cash values, are 
important. 

Mutual Trust’s juve- 
nile policies provide for | 
policy loans up to the | 
full amount of the speci- | 
fied cash value (which is | 
available at the end of 
the third year and there- 
after) at the customary 
rate of interest. Policy 
loans may be repaid in 
installments as low as | 
five dollars. 


MUTUAL TRUST 

Life Insurance Co. 

EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
Chicago, Illinois 












































Clic Club, having been the company considers it unwise it Results ¢ li 
, e™%. : a : es rasthili¢te SS “apacity. esuits to poicy- This is the fourth of a series 
company’s leading personal | to face the possibility of a P P : te ial > 
producer during 1931. Fifty | gradual reduction in what holders w ill under this sched- Sccunss tenpegeiesal 
members were in attend-| has always been an ample ule approximate 80 to 85 per Policies. 
ance. margin of surplus, and with | cent of the 1931 scale. _ 
i | 
@ 
™ SERVICE LIFES | “= 
| Co. 
| Good opportunities in se- 
| LINCOLN, NEBR. | lected territory for hust- | 
a i | lers. 
Began business in 1923. Now in 15 States | 
| Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
y | 2 
B. R. BAYS, JOHN L. OESCHGER, | eral commissions. 
President Sec’y-Treas. @ 
—— Tun SrpacraTor Life Insurance 
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Group Insurance 


Employees of the 
Penn Electric Company, 
with main offices in Pitts- 
burgh, and its 
are now protected by ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 of 
group life insurance. This 
amount has_ resulted 
action of the company’s offi- 
cials in extending a contract 














































surance Society to provide 
nearly $3,000,000 of group 
life insurance for 920 em- 
ployees of subsidiaries of the 
Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company, of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Appointed Unit Manager 


Baldo A. 
the past 25 years active in 
the general brokerage busi- 
ness in San Francisco and 
for the past nine years one 
of the leading agents for the 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has been appointed 
unit manager for that com- 
pany in the A. W. Carne 
Agency in San Francisco. 
J. Eve Bethune, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Ivancovich. 
has resigned the managerial 
duties to operate as an indi- 
vidual underwriter. 





Expects Large Attendance 


S. R. Bowman, Pacific 
Coast supervisor for the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has returned 
from the home office of the 
Company in Washington, 
D. C. At a visit with Leo 
P. Stamm, San Francisco 
manager for the Acacia, Mr. 
Bowman expressed the be- 
lief that fully 50 of the 
coast managers for the com- | 
pany would be in attendance | 
at the National Convention | 


of Life Underwriters to be 
held in San Francisco in 
August. 





Steady Three Year Growth 


Preferred Life Assurance 
Society, Montgomery, Ala., 
has had a steady increase in 
business since it was or 
ganized three years ago and 
now has $8,142,000 business 
in force according to Spen 
cer H. Longshore, general 
manager. The company has 
recently moved into its new 
home costing about $65,000. ' 
With a premium income of 
about $150,000 per year the 


company now operates in 
Alabama, Mississippi and 
Georgia. | 
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from | 


with the Equitable Life As- | 


Ivancovich, for | 


Employees Have $17,000,000 | 


subsidiaries | 


pensions. 


of the 
tional 





To Seek Pension Law 


The platform of the In-| 
West | diana Democratic party con- | 
tains a plank, adopted at the 
last convention, for old age | 
According to the | 
platform “a careful study of | 
the available facts indicates 

that the present method of | of 
caring for the indigent is ex- 
travagent 
ical.” 
was 


Heads Civic Group 
BALTIMORE, 
Ernest J. Clark, State agent 

John Hancock Na- 
Life Insurance 
pany, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Criminal Justice 
Commission for his 
consecutive term. 

Mr. Clark 
charter members of the com- 





YU 











and 

A bill to this effect 
introduced at the last 
session of the legislature but 
failed of passage. 


Cc. O.. MILFORD, 
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61 Years of Service 


to an ever-increasing number 
satisfied policyholders, 
during which time every obli- 
gation has been fully and 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Montreal 

















fourth | mission and has been 
nected with it since its incep- 
tion in 1922. He is presi- 
dent of the American College 


tional 
Underwriters. 


is one of the 


As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 


ten SOUTH- 


in which we now 


men in most of the 
EASTERN éstates 
operate. Unexcelled policy contracts, 
most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 


ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 
communicate with us. 


ees 
Yj 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


President 1905 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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con-/| of Life Underwriters and a 
former president of the Na- 
Acenriation of 
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Seek Simplified Disabil- 


ity Rules 
(Concluded from page 17) 


health business, whether we 
will or no. We have 
quarrel with those who de- 
sire to grant sick and acci- 
dent benefits, but we want 
the privilege of writing total 
and permanent disability. 
“The title of this clause 
itself accurately character- 
izes its original conception. 
It was not designed to insure 


agaist partial or temporary | 


disability. This was already 


a field adequately covered by | 


accident and health com- 
panies and was not consid- 
ered a proper function of life 
insurance as such, It is true 
that certain companies issue 
both forms of insurance, but 
the Life and Accident 
Health Departments are 
kept distinct and separate. 
“Gradually, however, the 
larger companies in particu- 
lar began the so-called lib- 
eralization of the clause. 
The inevitable and intended 
result of this liberalization 
was the encroachment upon 
the accident and health field. 
It was actually an entry into 
a separate and distinct 
of insurance business without 
qualification on the part of 
the officers of those com- 
panies either in experience, 








Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 


Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
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no | 


and | 


line | 


| illogical 


| a threat 
| fession. The result has been 


You, Loo, 


Can. 





RETIRE 


On your commissions 
from the popular. casy- 
to-sell Retirement 


Income contracts 
Offered by - - 





The lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 








training or technique. Wait- 
ing clauses were introduced, 
either confessedly or cov- 
ertly, for competitive advan- 
tage. 

“Companies began to out- 
do each other in the matter 
of liberalizing the clauses, 
and particularly, in the mat- 
ter of shortening the wait- 
ing period, which was almost 


| universally introduced into 
the definition of total and 
permanent disability. | 
| think I am right in saying 
that some companies made 
an illness for thirty days 


presumptive evidence of per- 
manent disability. Certainly, 
many of them established the 


| arbitrary and artificial 
standard of sixty days. 
Whether the policyholder 


suffered from tuberculosis or 
whooping cough, if he re- 


| frained from all business for 


sixty days, he automatically 
and indisputably became a 
permanently disabled person 
and received benefits so long 
as he was so afflicted. 
“Naturally under such an 
and __ indefensible 
definition of disability, ma- 
lingering became more than 
it was a pro- 


in this 
of 
in- 


the loss of millions 
experiment on the part 
those companies which 


| dulged it. 


“The condition became 
bad that the Commissioners 


so 


|in Toronto in 1929 called a 
| halt. 
| however, 


The Commissioners, 
permitted the pa- 
write their own 
and it is not 


tients to 
prescription, 


| strange that a palliative was 

suggested instead of a cure. | 
year’s | 
| operation under these stand- | 
however, | 


“Less than one 


ard provisions, 





| what it is, instead of being 
forced to set up an artificial, 
arbitrary and illogical stand- 
j}ard of permanency which 
| all experience demonstrates 


proved that the remedy was 
entirely inadequate; in fact. 
the situation has become so 
intolerable that a majority 
of the larger companies are 


retiring from the field. makes disability underwrit- 

“We believe that com-|ing a hazardous undertak- 
panies should be permitted | ing, or as an alternative, 
to write genuine total and | abandon a field which is a 


permanent disability, with a | proper one for life insurance 
straight-forward clause de-| companies if confined within 
scribing the coverage for| proper bounds.” 














EFFICIENG? 


is the Elimination of 
Wasted Effort 


Our policies increase your efficiency by 
saving time and effort—they meet the 
needs of desirable customers and prospects. 











Efficiency 


If you are interested in a permanent connec- 
tion in Ohio or New York, it will pay you 
to investigate. 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
152 Delaware Ave. 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 
Director of Agencies 
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T times I almost lose interest and 
belief in the predictions and prom- 
ises of statesmen and politicians, es- 
pecially when they are poured forth in 
such volume as at the present time. 
My most pessimistic friend asserts that 
they—the statesmen and politicians— 
are all scoundrels, liars and worse, and 
by worse he means that they are 
numskulls and fools. Of course I think 
he goes too far, far too far in fact, for 
he is usually as distrustful of any lift- 
ing of the depression as he is of the 
ability or honesty of the leaders of 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
party. 

« * * 


UT the very fact of his refusal to 

see any light ahead when others 
announce that the worst is over and 
that we have again turned the corner 
and he, alas, appeared often to have 
been correct—makes me consider any 
apparent right-about-face attitude by 
him as worthy of that respect that 
usually is credited to the testimony 
under oath of an unwilling witness. 





* * = 


E called me up on the long dis- 

tance telephone from the camp in 
the mountains where he is taking a 
rest to inform me that he thought there 
might be brighter days ahead. I could 
not trust my ears. I urged him to ex- 
plain. He said he had received a cir- 
cular from a Wall Street brokerage 
house announcing the sale of shares in 
a brewery. It was explained that there 
seemed to be such a strong and reason- 
able probability that the Volstead act 
would be modified shortly to permit the 
brewing and sale of real beer that the 
stock offered might be a very good buy. 
The brewery, it was stated, could easily 
be put into a position to produce con- 
siderably over a hundred million 
bottles of beer a year. 


* * * 


ASKED him if he believed it. He 

said he wanted to believe it. I asked 
him if he were going to buy any stock. 
He said he had made up his mind to do 
so. I asked him if he thought it would 
bring back prosperity. “No, I don’t,” 
he said, “but what of that if it brings 


back beer?” 
* . 


Y friend, then, is what you might 

call an old-fashioned anti-Prohibi- 
tionist. “Beer for beer’s sake” is a 
doctrine seldom expounded these days. 
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py Paul Rutter, 


a newcomer to the insurance business, 
is creating the position of assistant 
to the executives of the E. G. Pieper 
group of companies in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Mr. Rutter, who was 
at one time associated with the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, 
will head a department which will 
have to do with the investment port- 
folios of the companies. The group 
has also added to its staff Robert 
Weigel, formerly with the Phoenix 
Assurance Company, Ltd., at that 
company’s New York office. He, too, 
is creating a new job, that of comp- 
troller. 

There have been some promotions 
veteran officers of the 
companies as well. Tunis Johnson 
and Richard P. Ketcham, formerly 
secretaries, have been made vice-pres- 
idents ; Clifford E. Pieper and J. B. 
White, formerly assistant secretaries, 
have been named secretaries, and 
B. M. Caruth has also been named to 
a secretaryship. 

The companies composing the 
Pieper fleet, so referred to because 
E. G. Pieper is president and guiding 
genius, are the Rhode Island Fire, 
the Merchants Fire, and the Guaranty 
Insurance Company. The group also 
handles the United States business of 
the Union of Paris. 


among the 


A\tthough the national 


convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, which will 
be held in Philadelphia September 19- 
23, is still more than two months 
away, it gives every indication of 
being the greatest convention in the 
history Of the association, both from 
a program standpoint and the number 
of agents in attendance. And a great 





deal of the success of the convention 





will be due to the work of Charles T. 
Monk. 

Mr. Monk, in addition to being 
chairman of the registration commit- 
tee of the convention, is also a mem- 
ber of the general convention, pub- 
licity and finance committees. He is 
also on the executive committee of 
the Philadelphia 
started in the insurance business in 
1886 as an office boy for the Han- 


association. He 


over Fire, later traveling as a special 
agent for that company in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. In 1901, when the 
late J. W. Arrott started the National 
Union, he went with that company as 


eastern 


assistant secretary, leaving when Mr. 
Arrott died. In 1905, he entered the 
partnership of J. E. Hyneman & Co., 
Philadelphia and, at Mr. 
Hyneman’s death, continued the busi- 
ness until this year, when he changed 


Monk 


agency, 


the firm’s name to Charles T. 
& Co. 








Registration Chairman 





Charles T. Monk 
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MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 


Commissioners Approve Amortization 


Reserves Other Than Life 


Discussed; William | 


Breiby Submits Memo- 
randum on Subject 


The committee on reserves 


other than life of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, held a 


meeting which was attended | 


by various casualty and fire 
insurance executives. The 
discussion, in which many 
participated, had to do with 
the question of changing 
present requirements for the 


so-called reinsurance or un- 
earned premium reserve. 
Many felt that the present 


basis requiring companies to 
set up as a reserve liability 
amounts greatly in excess of 
those which experience 


| 





George S. Van Schaick 








| Report of Commissioners 
Fire Committee 


taught to be needed, should | 


be replaced by less stringent 
requirements. Action on the 
matter was, however, de- 
ferred. William S. 
the well known actuary, who 
had been an attentive fol- 
lower of the meeting, later 
presented the following 
memorandum to the members 
of the committee: 


Reserves Other Than for Life | 


Insurance 
In a preface to a short an- 
alysis of such reserve re- 


quirements it is of interest 
and pertinent to note that re- 


serves on the basis of pro- | 


portional parts of the gross 
premium have the effect, in 


the present form of under- | 
writing exhibit, of understat- | 


ing the underwriting profit 
(or overstating the under- 
writing loss) when a com- 
pany is experiencing a suc- 
cessively increasing premium 
volume, and inversely when 
a company is experiencing a 
decreasing volume. 
a time of depression, when 
premium volume is decreas- 
ing, the unearned gross pre- 
mium reserve requirement 
coupled with the underwrit- 
ing exhibit produce apparent 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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Breiby, | 


Thus in | 


Study of All-Risks Dwelling 
Policy as Possible Violator 
of Standard Practices 


The report of the fire com 
mittee of the Commissioners’ 
Convention was made by 
Chairman Hanson, superin- 
tendent of the Illinois De- 
partment. Among the things 
under discussion was that 
relating to full coverage 
policies now being written 
on dwelling house property. 
The committee presented the 
following resolution which 
was adopted by the Conrven- 
tion: 

‘Resolved that this Con- 
vention recommend its mem- 
ber commissioners give seri- 
ous study of the legality of 
the issuance of policies sub- 
| stantially affording all risks 
| coverage on contents gener- 
ally of dwellings that in 
connection with this study, 
attention be devoted to the 
| possible violence done to the 
established fire 
business and casualty insur- 
ance through disregard of 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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insurance | poses 


Fire and Casualty Companies May Carry Bond Hold- 





~. 


LINES 


ings at Amortized Values; Convention Fails to go 
on Record Concerning Valuation of Other Forms 


of Securities 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


The unusual problem confronting investment 
holders of all classes of securities has for some 
time forecast action on the part of State Commis- 


| sioners of Insurance to alleviate the situation in 


some manner in so far as it relates to insurance 
carriers other than life. One of the first purposes 
of the gathering of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, held last week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, was naturally 


a discussion of security valuations. 


The Conven- 


tion adopted a fesolution placed before it by the 
committee on valuation of securities which per- 
mitted amortization of bonds for insurance com- 


panies other than life. 


The convention gid not go? 


on record concerning any 
other form of investment and 





| By means of amortization, 
a bond is valued on an inter- 


no mention was made as t0| est earning basis without re- 


how the various’ States 
would require the companies 
to value their common and 


'lation to its sale or market 
value. Under this system it 
|is of course assumed that 


preferred stocks. It was gen-/| the principal of the bond will 
erally felt that steps would/| pe repaid at maturity and 


be taken at either the Oc- 
tober or December meetings 


of the Convention to, if pos- | 


sible, relieve the comparies 
of strict market values and 
to adopt valuations similar 
to those of last year when 
an average of the five quar- 


terly periods was used for 
statement purposes in the 
case of both bonds and 


stocks. This resolution, which 
permits fire and casualty car- 
riers to avail themselves of the 


laid down for life companies 
as a result of the unusual 
situation in 1909 during the 
administration of Governor 
Hughes of New York, is a 
recognition of the fact that 
the major portion of the as- 
sets of these classes of car- 
riers are for deferred liabili- 
that the investments 
made for reserve pur- 
and that the major 
these bond in- 
is earning ca- 


ties, 
are 


function of 
vestments 


pacity. 


| that all of the interest pay- 
ments will be made. The 
only elements entering into 
the valuation of a bond on 
the plan of amortization now 
in use are therefore the rate 
of interest, the amounts re- 
ceivable, whetuer principal 
or interest, and the duration 
of the bond itself. The reso- 


| lution adopted by the Com- 


| missioners 


excludes from 
benefit of amortization bonds 


| which are in default of in- 
principle of bond valuation | 


| 


terest. The resolution is as 


| follows: 


Whereas, the market price 
of Government, State, Mu- 
nicipal and other amply se- 
cured bonds is widely at vari- 
ance with their true value 
and intrinsic worth, 

Whereas, for many years 
life insurance companies have 
been permitted to treat such 
bonds on an investment basis 
so as to refiect par at ma- 
turity, which policy has 
proved to be wise, safe and 
equitable to life insurance 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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ADVOCATES TEACHING 
INSURANCE IN SCHOOLS 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June | 
27—As a means of saving | 
millions of dollars to policy- 
holders lost largely through 
ignorance, Charles C. Greer, 
Alabama superintendent of 
insurance, recommends that 
fundamentals of insurance be 





taught in the public schools, 
in his annual report for 1931 
submitted recently to Gover- 
nor Miller. 

“Tgnorance of insurance is 
costing the state millions of 
dollars a year,” Mr. Greer 
said, “as excessive losses on 
property increase premiums. 

“Within the year 1931, 
$14,706,083 was expended 
for property insurance pro- 
tection. Of this amount, 











Frank E. Stone 


Frank E. Stone, assistant 
manager of the National 
Fire of Hartford in San 
Francisco, died from an at- 
tack of peritonitis while on 
a business trip to Los An- 
geles recently. Mr. Stone 
had been with the company 
since a boy joining the home 
office staff in 1884. In 1907 
he was transferred to San 
Francisco where he had 
been ever since. 








Would Make Individuals 
Responsible for Fleet 
Actions | 


At a special meeting to | | 
be held on Sept. 7 the | 
membership of the Fire | | 
Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis, Mo., will 
vote on proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution | | 
of the organization de- 
signed to compel all com- 
panies operating in fleets 
to obey the rules of the | | 
association and making it 
obligatory for a member 
of the association to re- 
fuse to represent a com- | | 
pany if any other com- 
pany in the same fleet is 
operating contrary to the 
rules promulgated by the 
organization. | 

In short the association 
seeks to make each mem- 
ber of a fleet of insurance | | 
companies as responsible | | 
for the actions of all other 
fire concerns in the same 
group in their relations 
with insurance agents. 








$10,453,241.40 was returned 
for losses paid.” 


Pointing out that Alaba- 
ma’s ratio of losses to pre- 
miums was 70.5 per cent as 
compared with 52.5 per cent 
for the nation, Mr. Greer 
said that the excessive losses 
cost’ Alabama more than $2,- 


000,000 during 1931 alone in | 


increased premiums. 


Education of the school 
child in the fundamentals of 
insurance would be a great 
step in the direction of de- 


| creased premiums, Mr. Greer 
| said, through a fuller knowl- | 








Good News from Belzoni 


Robert Prickett, local 
agent of Belzoni, Miss., 
writes THe Specrator that 
the town is enjoying a 
moratorium on fires. The 
fire alarm hasn’t sounded 
in the city since March 19. 
Chief T. B. Henley’s vigil- 
ance is largely responsible 
for this commendable re- 
cord, Mr. Prickett says. 
Mr. Prickett also writes 
that crop conditions in his 
territory have vastly im- 
proved due to ample rain- 
fall in recent weeks. 











At the regular meeting of the 
directors of the Continental In- 
surance Company today (Thurs- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| ated 


American Promotes Walter 


Shannon 
On July 1, Walter G. 
Shannon, senior field man 


for the American of Newark 
group of companies, becomes 
manager of their depart- 
mental office at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Shannon came with 
the American in 1908 and 
has traveled the Ohio field 
for that company until now. 

Curtis F. Eagle, special 
agent, who has been associ- 
with Mr. Shannon in 
Southern Ohio, will now 
have full charge of this sec- 
tion, while L. E. Kietzman 
will continue to handle the 
Northwestern portion of the 











edge of the hazards and - 
r day, June 16), a semi-annual . . r, z 

causes which increase the | dividend of $0.60 per share was eo Walter Plangman 
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Atlas Assurance Field 
Changes 


Recent changes in the staff 
and field force of the United | 
States branch of the Atlas 
Assurance Company of Lon- 
don include the promotion of 
C. M. Gallagher, for many 
years special agent in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, to secre- 
tary with headquarters at 
New York; the transfer of | 
Special Agent Frank L. 
Ludington from Pittsburgh 
to Philadelphia, and the ap- 
pointment of Robert J. Cross- 


man, formerly with the 
Tokio Fire & Marine, as 
special agent for western 


Pennsylvania with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh. 





Kentucky Prevention Officers 

Officers of the Kentucky 
Fire Prevention associations 
as recently elected § are: 
President, J. Raymond Wat- | 
son, of the Northern Assur- | 





ance, succeeding R. Leland 
Meeks, of the Fidelity &} 
Guaranty fire; Vice-Presi- | 


dent, Capt. S. G. Render, of 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bu- 
reau; and Secretary, E. A 
Parsons, of the Standard of 
New York. 





Simon Klotz Celebrates 


Simon Klotz, for 26 years 
fire and casualty agent in 
Birmingham, Ala., and Mrs. 
Klotz celebrated their golden 





wedding anniversary June 
28. Mr. Klotz came to 
America in 1870 as a run- 
away boy from France and | 
for 28 years he has been | 
French consul in Birming- 
ham. His son, Raymond | 


Klotz, is associated with him | 
in business. A formal recep- | 
tion was held at a local hotel 
in celebration of their fiftieth | 
wedding anniversary. 





Reprieve Granted A. H. Banks | 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., June | 
27.—A. H. Banks, sentenced 
to a year in the penitentiary 
on conviction for assenting 
to a deposit in the American 
Exchange Trust Company 
here when he knew it to be 
insolvent, was granted a re- | 
prieve until January 2, 1933, | 
by Governor Parnell. Banks 


and his friends had asked 
for a full pardon. Mr. | 
Banks, at the time of the 


failure of the American Ex- 
change Trust Company, was 
head of the Home Life, 
Home Fire and Home Acci- | 
dent Insurance companies. 
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Alabama Blue Goose 


The Alabama Pond of the 
Blue Goose held its annual 
banquet and meeting in Bir- 
mingham this week. Officers 


| elected are: 


E. C. McGarity, Birming- 
ham district manager, Ala- 
bama Inspection and Rating 
Bureau, Most Loyal Gander; 


29 


‘News From the Pacific Coast 


W. H. Hackney, Supervisor | 


of the Flock; E. G. Darling, 
Custodian of the Goslings; 
Howard Morris, Guardian of 
the Pond; P. H. Jones, 


| Keeper of the Golden Goose 


Egg; and Sam _ Boykin, 
Wielder of the Goose Quill. 

E. H. Matthews, was 
named delegate to the Grand 
Nest Meeting. 





Insurance Exchange 
Organized 


DALLAS, TEX., June 27.— 
The Lubbock, Texas Insur- 
ance Exchange was  or- 
ganized at a recent meeting 
of the fire, casualty and 
surety agents in that city. 
S. J. McFarland was named 
president. The other officers 
of the association are: L. W. 
Read, vice-president; D. K. 
Bondurant, secretary, and L. 
D. Casey, treasurer. 
exchange will hold meetings 
semi-monthly and expected 
to begin immediately a mem- 
bership campaign to line up 
all agents in the territory. 


Globe Indemnity 
Appointment 


lis succeeded by A. F. Car- 


L. R. Swezey, San Fran- | 


cisco, 
Globe Indemnity 


vice-president of the | 
Company, | 


veth of Auburn, Cal. 





Visit of Gayle Forbush 
Gayle T. Forbush, United 


has announced the appoint-/| States manager for the Royal 


ment of Lee Shelton Rogers, 
as special agent 
Joaquin Valley territory. 





|W. G. Smith Called Away 


The | 


W. Garner 
Houseworth & Smith, San 
| Francisco general agents for 
the Travelers Insurance 
Company life, group 
accident and health depart- 
ments left hurriedly in re- 
sponse to a call from his 
father’s bedside. The elder 
Mr. Smith is seriously ill in 
his home in Winchester, 
Ky., and the son will re- 
main there for some time. 





Placer County Association 


C. L. Davidson of Colfax, 
Cal., has 
A. Reynolds as president of 
the Placer County Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Reynolds served six con- 
secutive years as president 
of the organization. W. K. 
Graham, who had served for 
the same period of time as 
secretary of the association 


for San |} 
| companied 


Smith, of | 


and | 


Exchange Assurance group, 
arrived at San Francisco ac- 
by Alexander 
Macdonald, general manager 
of the group in London, and 
R. E. Oldfield, fire insur- 
ance department manager at 
the British head office. The 
trio arrived in San Fran- 
cisco following a visit in Los 
Angeles, and a week-end at 
Del Monte. 

During their stay in San 
Francisco the executives con- 
ferred with Goodwin & 
Allan, Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company managers 
and Phil D. Richards, of 
Richards & Rhorer, who rep- 
resent the Car & General 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., 
a subsidiary; the Provident 


| Fire Insurance Company of 


succeeded Walter | 


New Hampshire and State 
Assurance Co., Ltd., of Liv- 
erpool, all members of the 


| group. 


Mrs. Macdonald and Mrs. 
Forbush are also visiting the 
Pacific Coast with their hus- 
bands. The delegation will 
return East via the northern 
route. 














A. T. TAMBLYN, F.-P. & Sec. 


Cash 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Accrued Interest 


Premium Reserve 
Loss Reserve 


All Other Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 


*Insurance Commissioners’ 


T. B. BOSS, President 
E. L. MULVERILL, Treasurer 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


January 1, 1932 
ASSETS 


Balances Due from Companies 


LIABILITIES 


Balances Due to Companies 


Reserve for Security Values (Voluntary, not required) 


Valuations 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


85 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J. W. COCHRAN, Vice-President 


$1,000,000.00 


$ 249,914.67 
4,195,115.26 
542,942.58 
28,269.39 


$5,016,241.90 


$1,800,317.27 
329,104.00 
161,543.09 
16,000.00 
450,000.00 


1,259,277.54 
2,259,277.54 





$5,016,241.99 

















REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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—— 
Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco Vancouver 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 























FOURTH EDITION 


Thoroughly Revised, Improved and 
Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 


Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 


1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may 
make profit or prevent loss. A book which no fire under- 
writer can afford to be without. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mer- 
cantile Establishments—Chemicals and Fire Hazards De- 
scribed—Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires— 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents—Dangerous 
Subjects Under Trade Names—Definitions of Insurance 
Words and Phrases—-Descriptions of Various Forms of In- 
surance—Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained—Alphabeti- 
cally Arranged and Well Cross-indexed. 
PRICES: 
Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $10 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 


NEW YORK 


ROSTON NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 
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LIKE in the game of checkers, agents 
who first study their field of activities 
and the position of companies relative 
thereto, move with reasonable assurance 
of winning. 


REPRESENT Independence as a first 
move towards achieving success. With 
its full coverage contracts and well di- 
rected Home Office co-operation you are 
in a strong position to meet competition. 


Independence Indemnity Company 
Commonwealth Division 
Phd 


WILLARD L. CASE, President 
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Inspectors! 


Underwriters! 
2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


Building Construction 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 


By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 
Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting 

This book contains everything a fire in- 
surance man ought to know about Building 
Construction. 

Purchase this book and watch your losses 
drop. In plain, non-technical language— 
all the mystery of this important part of the 
Business is removed. 


Price per copy $2 


The Spectator Company 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Amortization of Bonds Approved— Van 
Schaick’s Statement 


(Concluded from page 27) 


companies and to the public | changes. 
| economic 


alike, 

Whereas, many states per- 
mit such amortization of 
amply secured bonds by in- 
surance companies other than 


life companies in the sound | 


discretion of the Commis- 
sioner or Superintendent of 


Insurance whenever circum- | 


stances make such action ap- 


propriate, 
Resolved that this Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Se- 


curities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners hereby endorses and 
recommends to the National 
Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners the principle 
of the amortization of amply 
secured bonds for all types 
of insurance companies under 
proper conditions, 

Further resolved that, in 
the opinion of this committee, 
present economic conditions 
make this an 
time for Insurance Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents 
to permit such amortization, 

Further resolved that this 
committee endorses and rec- 
ommends legislation which 
would permit such amortiza- 
tion for all types of insurance 
companies in the sound dis- 
cretion of the Insurance Com- 
missioner or Superintendent 
in states where such author- 
ity does not now exist. 

In supporting this resolu- 
tion, George S. Van Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance 


of New York and Chairman | 


of the Committee on Valua- 
tion, released a 
which read in part 
lows: 

Questions as to the stand- 
ard of valuation of amply 
secured bonds held by insur- 
ance corporations must be 
approached from two angles. 
The public is entitled to a 
fair and accurate picture of 
the assets and liabilities of 
the companies doing business. 
At the same time policyhold- 
ers, existing and prospective, 
are entitled to have the com- 
panies given the benefit of 
the real values of their as- 
sets. If this were not done, 
extensive and needless loss 
would be widespread. The 
closing of an insurance com- 
pany which is well managed, 
having ample reserves and 
sufficient assets to pay its 
liabilities as they mature, 
not only causes sacrifice and 
loss to policyholders and in- 
vestors, but the mere act of 
liquidation again depresses 
the security market. 

The usual standard of val- 
uation in normal times is the 
quotations on the stock ex- 


as 
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statement | 
fol- | 








appropriate | 


| 








When by force of 


circumstances ex- 


companies the nature of 
whose obligations is such 
that it can be foreseen with 
reasonable certainty as _ to 
whether fixed term securities 


| can be held to maturity. The 


changes become mere auction | 
blocks reflecting for the most | 


part compulsory sales they 


lose their import as a stand- 


ard of valuation. 

The amortization of bonds 
for life insurance companies 
came into the New York Law 
in 1909 during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Hughes. 
It was based on the theory 
that amply secured corporate 
bonds which in all probability 
could be held to maturity 
would be paid at maturity. 





Such bonds were thus placed | 
on the same basis as real es- | 


tate mortgages. The method 
of amortization provided by 
the New York statute is 
based upon the original price 
of bonds valued by computing 





their present worth under the 


usual rate of interest realized 
if the bonds are held to ma- 
turity. The adjustment brings 
the bond exactly to its par 
value at maturity whether 
bought at a premium or a 
discount and whatever the 
contract rate of interest. 
While held the bond is unaf- 
fected by the inflation or col- 
lapse of market prices and 
fulfills its purpose of pro- 
ducing a steady income until 
maturity and then supplying 
with certainty its portion of 
principal to meet the obliga- 
tions of the company for 
which its payment has been 
calculated. 


Amortization was moti- 
vated by the extraordinary 
' conditions in the _ security 


market that had prevailed 
for the year or so previous 
to the enactment of the legis- 
lation. Companies having 
safe investments and pros- 
perous business were men- 
aced by low exchange quota- 
tions. Policyholders whose 
policies were maturing if day 
to day quotations were used 
to evaluate company 
ings, were facing loss of 
policy dividends. Sums earned 
in one year and which should 
have been used to pay divi- 
dends upon maturing policies 
would be withheld from the 
rightful owners and carried 
forward to the account of 
subsequent years and for the 
benefit of persons not en- 
titled thereto. 

The amortization of bonds 
for life companies over a pe- 
riod of twenty-two years, a 
period reflecting both pros- 
perity and depression, has 
proved to be wise, safe and 
equitable. 

It is true that there were 
special reasons why the prin- 
ciple of amortization was 
peculiarly appro~riate to life 


hold- | 





| 





Legislature, however, recog- 
nized that emergencies might 
prevail where for the pro- 
tection of policyholders and 
the avoidance of needless 


| sacrifice in other company 


fields the principle of amorti- 
zation should under proper 
circumstances be extended. 
Discretion was therefore 
vested in the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, 
as has been done in a num- 
ber of other states to extend 
amortization to companies 
other than life. 

Speaking for New York I 
am glad to announce that the 
Insurance Department has 
set up a statistical bureau 
for the ascertainment of in- 
formation relative to the 
various holdings of the com- 
panies. 


Reserve Requirements 
(Concluded from page 27) 


results opposite to what the 
true results are, namely, may 
show apparent profit when 
there is none. 

Hence it is readily con- 
ceivable that the very reserve 
requirements which were in- 
tended to compel conserva- 
tism and assure security en- 
couraged unsoundness in un- 
derwriting and increased ac- 
quisition expense. The fact 
that the best conducted com- 
panies, while increasing in 
volume, would seem to be ex- 
periencing underwriting loss 
when in fact they were not, 
or at least not as much as the 
underwriting exhibit pro- 
duced, must have instilled un- 
sound underwriters with the 
idea that an underwriting 
profit could not be expected 
and that the major function 
of the underwriting was to 
be a source of funds for 
speculation, euphoniously 
called “investment.” 


ANALYSIS OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Reserve has two purposes: 

(A) To cover the unexpired 
ris 

(B) To provide for possible 
return of socalled “un- 
earned” premium in the 
event of cancellation before 
expiration. 

(a) where cancellation is 
at instance of company, 
when unearned premium 
is returned pro rata on 
gross premium. 

(b) Where cancellation is 
at instance of Insured, 
when return is on basis 
of charging short term 


rates for period for 
which insurance was en- 
joyed. 


Reinsurance reserve is in- 
cidental to the two purposes 








Report of Fire 
Committee 
(Concluded from page 27) 


mandatory standard forms 
and tariff rates, as well as 
to the subjects of license 
powers of the two companies 
doing business in the respec- 
tive states in the writing of 
this type of coverage as 
either inland marine or per- 
sonal property floater busi- 
ness.” 

The Convention also ap- 
proved the report of Chair- 
man Hanson by which the 
fire committee rejected the 
proposal to reduce the fire 
classification from twenty- 
six to twelve and by which 
it approved the plan of the 
Western Underwriters As- 
sociation and the Western 
Insurance Bureau to reduce 
standard policy forms for 
dwellings to three, a stand- 
ard fire, a standard wind- 
storm and a combination. 








set forth above. If A and B 

be adequately covered then 

there is sufficient reserve to 

transfer in case of reinsur- 

ance. 

(A) To cover the unexpired 

risk. 
This would be based on a 
pure or net premium, plus 
the element of claim settle- 
ment expense and unex- 
pended overhead or hand- 
ling expense. It would not 
necessarily be the gross 
premium less the actual ac- 
quisition and _ incidental 
initial expense. It should 
be on the basis of the pure 
premium and claim settle- 
ment expense necessary to 
cover the risk. If the rate 
structure be correct, that 
would be the gross pre- 
mium less the acquisition 
and incidental initial ex- 
pense. 

If, therefore, there were 
not the element of return of 
unearned premiums we would 
be concerned only with the 
unexpired risk. 


(B) To provide for possible 
return of unearned pre- 
mium. 

(a) Cancellation at in- 
stance of company is to 
a large extent within the 
control of the company, 
so that we are more par- 
ticularly concerned with: 

(b) Cancellation at in- 
stance of Insured. Here 
we are in fact concerned 
with— 

(1) Probable proportion 
of policies which will 
be cancelled. 

(2) Probability of recov- 
ering from agents the 
commission paid on 
such premiums as are 
returned. 


Fire Insurance 








Me Yer Vat 


NE of the simplest and most effec- 
O tive aids to selling I have ever 
observed is a smile. The reason may 
be that man’s sense of humor is the 
most spontaneous part of his more or 
less inhibited makeup. Appeal to that 
and you have touched a vulnerable 
spot. I have seen a smile spread from 
one person to a whole crowd of people 
and not one of them knew the secret 
thought that started it. Yet they were 
willing to give their undivided atten- 
tion to any further demonstration and 
their attitude was favorable. The 
salesmen who make most use of this 
valuable asset are the street-fakirs but 
salesmen in more dignified callings also 
could use it to advantage. 
7 7 .« 
OURTEENTH STREET in Manhat- 
tan might easily be mistaken for the 
midway of a country fair, were it not 
for the tall buildings rising over the 
shop windows with their motley assort- 
ment of wares. The hoarse cries of 
the fakirs sprinkled plentifully along 
the curb complete the atmosphere. Some 
of them attract sizable crowds and 
these more successful ones, I have 
noticed, have little more than a smile 
for their come-on. One ragged young 
fellow had a bare push cart with only 
a few cigar boxes to contain his prod- 
uct. I couldn’t discover what his prod- 
uct was but his spectators were faith- 
ful. He had them hypnotized with his 
mischievous grin. He did an absurd 
coin trick that was enhanced only by 
his contagious fun in doing it. How 
could he change the coin from one end 
of his cigar box to the other without 
disturbing the coin? Merely by turn- 
ing the box around, of course. 
* * = 
|‘ a vacant Chelsea lot I noticed an- 
other ragged young fellow trying to 
make an honest living, and succeeding. 
He would let one of his spectators 
truss him up in heavy rope and chains 


from which he would free himself in | 


three minutes, he smilingly promised. 
During this tedious performance he 
would keep his crowd amused with 
whimsical remarks. I was hurrying to 
keep an engagement at the time and 
yet he held my interest for more than 
20 minutes. I don’t believe I am an 
exception in being so easily diverted 
because there were easily two hundred 
people in the crowd and it is unthink- 
able that only one of them had some- 
thing more important to do. His smile 


was enough to fill his hat with coins. 





PEOPLE anpb 





IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


The Independence Indemnity 
Company of Philadelphia has issued a 
timely folder in which that organiza- 
tion’s “Declaration of Independence,” 
recently published in the advertising 
columns of THE SPEcTATOR, is set 
forth in unusually handsome fashion. 
The cover of the brochure is a repro- 
duction of an original water color 
sketch of the famous Independence 
Hall by Helen Woerner, a_ well- 
known Philadelphia artist. It re- 
quired many weeks to turn out the 
thousands of originais and the result 
is so effective that the picture will no 
doubt be framed by many of its re- 
cipients as a souvenir. 

The “Declaration of Independence” 
is an embodiment of the company’s 
idea of what it believes should be the 
policy of every sound insurance com- 
pany. It stresses unquestioned finan- 
cial protection to policyholders, equit- 
able treatment of claimants, 
hearted cooperation with agents and 
brokers and a company management 
that assures a fair return to stock- 
holders of the company. 


whole- 


Fhe conversations 
between the Chicago general agents 
and the company executive to the sta- 
bilization of casualty insurance in 
Cook County, apparently have opened 
the way to the establishment of the 
Chicago Casualty Acquisition Cost 
Control. 

This was indicated at the end of 
two days of negotiations last week, 
but all concerned in the new program 
are very vague when asked to give 
an estimate of when the control will 
he formally established. Some of the 
reports are that the general agents 
and the companies have come to 
agreements on every major contro- 





versial point, except as to when the 
control will be established. 

lt is reported that the control would 
be under the management of Peter 
Malah, manager of the Chicago 
branch office of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
rs; that agreement has been reached 
on the number of agencies and sub- 
agents; that the invocation of the 
“relief” rule with reference 
wwency appointments will be 


to excess 
infre- 
quent and only in cases of real emer- 
gency, that no action was taken on 
the request of the general agents for 
additional overriding commission. 
The a 


follows : 


greement as to agents is as 
two general agencies and/or 
branch offices; one regional agency ; 
and office agents shall be counted 
against the allotment of 22 to each 
company for the State, with the pro- 
viso that such office agencies shall not 
be transferable which means that this 
class ultimately would eliminate it- 


self. 


I, will be hard not 


to associate E, E. Cole, Jr., who re- 
cently joined the General of America 
group as its Eastern U. S. manager, 
with his former company, the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Cole’s father organized and later be- 
came president of the latter company, 
and in the fire insurance field the 
names “E. E. Cole’ and “National 
Union” are practically synonymous. 
The younger Cole, who was vice- 
president of the National Union, 
adopted the form “E. Ellsworth 
Cole.” However, it is interesting to 
note that Mr. Cole (we mean the 
younger Mr. Cole, if you're still fol- 
lowing us) began his insurance career 
not with the National Union, but 
with the Franklin Fire of Philadel- 
phia. 
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Bank Robberies Keep 
Companies in the Red 


R. A. Algire Tells Bankers 
to Organize for More 
Effective Protection 


In addressing the Minne 
sota Bankers Association re 
cently, Russell A. Alqgire. 


vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company. 


pointed out that although 
there are some 10,000 fewer 
banks in the country today 
than there were ten or fif- 
teen years ago, bank rob- 
beries have been on the in 
crease’ steadily and the 
amount stolen has increased 


by leaps and bounds. 
For the 
beginning January 1, 
Mr. Algire said, the 
writing loss country-wide on 
robbery and burglary insur 
ance has amounted to 


155. 


period 
1921 


inder- 


ten-yeal! 


S460, 


Three Necessary Steps 


Mr. Algire deplored th« 
fact that banking institu- 
tions, so important to the 
community, and with such 
tremendous values in cash 


and securities exposed, must 
continue to be left largely to 
their own devices for protec- 
tion. His general recom- 
mendations for the improve- 


ment of the situation were 
as follows: 

_ 1—Burglary and robbery 
Insurance and fidelity bond 


protection carried by the 
banks must be kept abso- | 
lutely sound. This requires 
that the rates must be ade- | 
quate. The rate must keep | 
step with the losses. The load | 
should be spread over a large 
area based on a large pre- | 
mium volume in order to 
avoid undue burden on any 
one State. 

2—The Vigilante and 
County Unit Systems of pro- 
tection and similar organiza- 
tions should be maintained to 
the highest degree of effec- 
tiveness possible and some 
such plan should be adopted 
by the banks in all States | 
not already so organized. 
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Fewer Agents Licenses 
for Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., June 28. 
—Fewer agents’ licenses 
have been issued by the 
Michigan department 
since April 1, beginning 
of the licensing year, than 
for the same period in 
1931, it was disclosed this 
week by R. W. Morse, 
head of the licensing divi- 
sion. In view of the eco- 
nomic situation prevail- 
ing, which has tended to 
augment agency ranks in 
all classes, the showing is 
considered exceptional. 











3—Immediate steps should 
be taken by the bankers of 
each State to permanently 
organize for securing neces- 
sary legislation providing 


|Rise in Compensation Rates 


Favored at Chicago 


Commissioners Endorse General Plea of Casualty 
Carriers, But Leave Amount of Increase to Dis- 
cretion of National Council; Mutuals Oppose 
Scherrie ; 


A plea for a 25 per cent country-wide increase 
in workmen’s compensation rates was made to the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
by stock insurance companies, members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, at the meeting of the Convention in Chi- 
cago last week. Their demand, adequately backed 
up by records for ten years which showed a con- 
tinued underwriting loss ratio and culminating in 
a twenty-three million dollar loss in 1931, was 
favorably considered by the Commissioners though 
that body did not go on record for a stated amount 


for the establishment of State 
Police with which existing of increase. 

law enforcing organizations The amount of increase 
including the Vigilante and | was left in the hands of the 
County Unit Systems and National Council on Work- 
similar organizations can co-| men’s Compensation Insur- 
operate. ance, ‘n which body Clarence 


WHAT THE UNINSURED 
AUTO OWNER RISKS 


Wilson’s Aetnagram, lively publication of W. G. Wilson’s 








Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies’ Cleveland Agency, | 


publishes an “Agreement” which effectively dramatizes the 
obligations that an automobile owner assumes. It reads 
like this: 
AGREEMENT 
IN THE EVENT THAT 
My Automobile inflicts personal injury or death upon members of 
the public or causes damage to the property of others. 


I AGREE to make full restitution for all injuries and damages so 
caused. 

I ALSO AGREE to pay all hospital bills, doctor’s bills, nurse bills, cost 
of judicial proceedings, attorney's fees, and any other costs or expense, 
including the full amount of any judgment which may be rendered against 
me because of such accident. 

I FURTHER AGREE, as evidence of my good faith, to pledge all real 
estate and personal property of any kind which I may own at the time 


(Your name) 

THE ABOVE AGREEMENT is substantially what you bind yourself te 
do when you become the owner of an automobile UNLESS you provide at 
the same time insurance adequate to meet the conditions imposed. If you 
question your liability as an automobile owner and operator, consult your 
attorney. BUT better still, consult your insurance adviser AT ONCE. 


This “Agreement,” intelligently used, is expected to help 
materially in selling more auto liability and property dam- 
age insurance because it will bring forcibly to the minds of 


| all auto owners that they risk losing all their worldly 


possessions every time they operate their car without having 


| liability insurance. 








W. Hobbs represents the Na- 
tional Convention. The reso- 
lution adopted by the con- 
vention follows in general 
the findings of that body in 
June of 1931. At that time 
after representations had 
been made by all classes of 
carriers that an emergency 
existed in this field necessi- 
tating an increase in rates, 
permission was so given by 
the Commissioners. 

The resolution as adopted 
last week is as follows: 

WHEREAS, it has been rep- 
resented to the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Com- 
missioners that the emer- 
gency recognized as existing 
by the Convention at its 
June, 1931, session still exists 
in more aggravated form, and 


WHEREAS, the National 
Convention of Insurance 
| Commissioners appreciates 


| unquestionably 


that the general conditions 
affecting insurance carriers 
make it imperative that the 
countrywide level of compen- 
sation rates be clearly and 
adequate to 
meet losses and reasonable 
expenses, and 

WHEREAS, the public inter- 


| est requires that rates 
| adequate so as to preserve 


the solvency of the companies 
(Concluded on page 35) 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 




















FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT | 
HEALTH BOILER | 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS | 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 








E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 
Splendid Plans of Protection for All Ages. 
Total Funds Over $33,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $43,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 





















1824 1932 
Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both~-Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 










There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 





















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal 


tracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 














ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, 
yet conservative Life Insurance Company, can address 8S. D. Powell, 
Secretary, giving references. 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forms of policies 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 














“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 


men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 



































Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Biair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA gard 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
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GRAND FPAPIDS. 
MICH 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 
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| Rise in C tion Rates 
| F Chi 
| avored at Chicago 
(Concluded from page 33) 
Y and insure their ability to| rate increase granted a year 
pay the compensation due to | ago was proved by actual 
injured workers and to the experience to have been 27 
widows and orphans of those | ner cent too low to take care 
killee 7 wr + thus of the situation as it was. 
prevent loss either to e em- The objection of i oe 
K ployer who has _ purchased na aa i tied aha. 
=! compensation insurance or to | WT¥enn ~oF Lhe om a 
the workers and their fam-| Tiers, which write about 25 
ilies who are the beneficiaries | per cent of the total work- 


! 


men’s compensation business, 
was presumably directed at 
the variation from the regu- 


under the contract. 
Be It RESOLVED that the 
National Convention of Insur- 


ance Commissioners believes; lar procedure. He  con- 
the emergency warrants an| tended that the request for 
immediate and general in-| 4 yniversal increase in rates 


crease in compensation rates. 


| 


| not 





presented through 
traditional channels and 
deemed it an essential 
the increase should be made 
through the National Coun- 
cil. Inasmuch as the rate in- 
crease only applied to stock 
companies, the objections 


was not 


that | 


35 


stated, necessitate greater 


| premiums. 


advanced by Mr. Gruehn did | 


carry due weight, it 
being felt that if the mutual 
companies were not inclinec 
to meet the rate increase of 


That an agreement had 
been reached between repre- 
sentatives of the agents and 
representatives of the stock 
carriers and some of the 
Commissioners was indi- 
cated, one of the objections 
advanced against granting 
rate increases was that a 


| portion of the increase would 
| be given to agents’ through 


the stock companies, they 
were not compelled to do so. | 

Mr. Hobbs, of the Na- 
tional Council, stated that 
the increases granted last 
year were probably inade- 
quate. The progressive de- | 


crease in wages without de- 
creases in will, he 


losses, 


increased commissions, thus 
burdening policyholders 
without causing added labor 
to the agents. The statement 


| was made that agents and 


brokers appreciated the seri- 
ousness of the situation con- 
fronting stock carriers. 





The National Convention 
does not undertake to deter- 
mine what amount of in- 
crease the circumstances 
warrant. They do _ believe 
that the necessities of car- 
riers require the National 
Council to act in this matter 
with all possible promptness. 

The petition of the stock 
companies for an increase 
was ably presented by James 
A. Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers; William E. Leslie, asso- 
ciate manager; Robert J 
Sullivan, vice-president of 
the Travelers and S. 
Phillips, president the 
Great American Indemnity. 
In presenting their re- 
" quest, which called for im- 
- mediate relief without re- 
sorting to the involved pro- 
cedure heretofore necessary 
which included an investiga- 
tion by the National Council 
) and a subsequent promulga- 
tion by that body, the stock 
companies detailed their ex- 
perience during 1931. They 
showed that despite the in- 
crease in rates granted last 
year, there was an under- 
writing loss of $23,000,000 
in 1931 or 27 per cent 
greater than in 1930. Mr. 
Leslie pointed out that the 
depression had brought 
about falling pay rolls and 
with it a malingering situa- 
tion in which, due to the fact 
that no jobs would be forth- 
coming at the end of dis- 
ability, workers were in- 
clined to prolong the period 
during which money would 
be received from insurance 
companies. The fact that 
there was no past experience 
for the economic situation 
now facing the nation made 
it imperative that the in- 
crease should be made im- 
mediately and apply to ex- 
isting contracts. It was fur- | 
ther pointed out that the 
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Office. 


4IEOYALTY and 


the Home Office and its agency force 


co-operation between 


is one of the governing features that spells 
success for an organization which depends 
on representatives to contact those from 


whom business originates. 


“My thirty-four years as a member of the 
agency force of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland, in a territory with 
limited population, enables me to testify 
to the unusual loyalty of that company to 
its representatives in the field. 


“The business and professional interests 
for whom the various forms of bonds and 
insurance are written, have acquired a 
higher appreciation of the company's rep- 
resentatives because of the superior service 
they are able to render. This is true even 
in the smaller towns, by reason of the 
training these agents receive, and for the 
fair dealing insisted upon by the Home 


“Undoubtedly the strong position this 
company holds in the business and finan- 
cial world is due to the spirit of co-op- 
eration and loyalty shown to all those 
with whom it has any contact.” 


Ad Wee 


Spokane, Washington 





FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPAN 


BALTIMORE 
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Politicians Cutting 


Into Insurance Field | 


Baltimore Agent Objects to 
Office-Holders Doubling 
in Brass 


BALTIMORE, June 25.—Con- 
siderable complaint is heard 
in insurance circles about 





the growing evils of politi- 
cians holding office - writing | 
insurance and in many cases 
using their office to get busi- | 
ness. 

This applies to both State | 
and municipal offices and it | 
is reported that charges may 
be brought against some high 
officials, in fact a petition is 
now being circulated in which | 
charges are made against a 
high city official. 

George J. Lang, an insur- 
ance agent, writing about 
this in one of the daily 
papers said: 

“These public servants are | 
elected to their jobs by the | 
votes of hundreds of insur- 
ance men, among others, 
and when they draw salaries 
on the taxpayers’ money they 
have no right to use their 
positions to influence various 
concerns and individuals to 
buy insurance from them. 

“Politicians of both major 
parties are guilty of using 
their offices to bring them | 
added revenue by writing 
bonds and insurance and this 
practice is not confined to 
the small clerk, but it runs | 
through the ranks from high- 
er officials down. Many has 
been the time when con- 
tractors have told me that 
the only thing standing in 
the way of my securing their 
business is some politician 
from whom they might some 
day ask a favor and for that | 
reason the politician asks for | 
their insurance and gets it. 

“I am in favor of adopting 
the laws of several other 
States and make it compul- 
sory for politicians to resign 
their other interests when 
elected to public office. If 
they do not want to do that 
let them stay out of politics. 

“There is no other business 
cut into like the insurance 
business by these politicians 
and this naturally reduces 
the insurance man’s proper 
revenue. I know I will not 
vote for any politician who 
has written insurance while 
in office and hope others in 
my line of work will boycott 
them.” 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


| Sterling Casualty Insurance 
Company 
In the Handy Chart of | 


Casualty, Surety & Miscel- 
laneous Insurance Com- 
panies, 1932 edition, the an- 
nual statement figures of the 
Sterling Casualty Insurance 
Company, Chicago, are pre- 
sented by error for the year 
1929. 

These figures, of course, 
should be for the year 1931 
and they are shown as fol- 
lows: 

Admitted Assets 
Net Surplus, $31,949; Net 
Premiums Incurred $192,- 
818; Total Income $195,699; 
Losses Paid (including ad- 
justment expenses) $62,144; 
Management Expenses Paid 
$133,637; Total Disburse- 
ments $195,781. 


Jump Rates on Baltimore 
Taxis 


BALTIMORE, June 25.—The 
monthly insurance rates on 
taxicabs operating in Balti- 
more will be increased $9 per 
cab on July 1. 


Cab operators were noti- 


fied of the proposed change | 


in rates at a meeting of the 
Taxicab Operators’ Associa- 
tion this week, the new rate 
being $35 per month per cab, 
payable in advance, instead 
of the $26 now charged. 
Hazelton A. Joyce, Jr., de- 


| puty insurance commissioner, | 


told those attending the 


| meeting that the State insur- 


ance commissioner would ap- 
prove the change. He added 
however, that if there was 
a marked decrease in acci- 
dents involving cabs here 
the commissioner probably 
would see that the rate was 
decreased. 

The association was reor- 
ganized and Henry L. Rose, 
an insurance adjuster, 
elected permanent chairman. 
It was planned to reduce the 
number of cabs operating in 
Baltimore from 1430 to 1000. 
This is to be accomplished 
by refusing to allow cabs 
withdrawn from the streets 
to be replaced until the 1000 
limit is reached. 


Concord Casualty Moves 
New York Offices 


The Concord Casualty & 
Surety Company has moved 
to 90 John Street, President 
Harold Cronin has _ an- 
nounced. The company was 
formerly located in 60 John 
Street, New York. 


$60,456; | 


| piration, 








| New Jersey News and Comment 





About 100 special agents 
and members of the Bergen 


County Association of Insur- | 


ance Agents held their an- 
nual outing June 21 at the 
Youhtakah Country Club, 
Nutley. The session con- 
sisted of morning and after- 
noon rounds of golf and a 
dinner with speeches in the 
evening. The principle topic 
was the Save-A-Life cam- 
paign now being conducted 


by the insurance men to in- | 


’ 


still “caution-conciousness’ 


| into the traffic accidents. Fig- 
| ures cited 


showed that the 
which has 
about a 


campaign, 
under way for 


| month, has already been ef- 
| fective, but there is still room 


for improvement. 
* + * 

Eight hundred members 
of the New Jersey and New 
York Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association, representing 97 
of 160 fire companies in 


been | 


northern New Jersey and 
New York, met in general 
assembly at Maywood on 
June 24. Charles Schmidt, 
assistant prosecutor, in his 
opening address, praised the 
modern methods adopted 
within recent years which 
have increased the efficiency 
of all departments, particu- 
larly stressing the newly or- 
ganized “cover-up” system 
similar to the plan in use in 
New York City. 


* * * 


Freak insurance applica- 
tions occasionally find their 
way into suburban offices. A 
Bergen County local agent 
reports the case of a gangs- 
ter who wanted a rate for 
insurance on “the  conse- 
quences of a misdemeanor.” 
In other words, he was lit- 
erally, trying to get a license 
to steal for which he was 
willing to pay a fee. 








California Plans 


Although the Constitution 
Indemnity plans to cancel its 
compensation and other lines 
of business in California, 
the automobile business 
written in combination with 
the Fire Association and al 
lied companies, will be al- 
lowed to run until the ex 
according to the 
latest available reports. The 
Fire Association, Alliance 
and Interstate Underwriters 
of the Frank M. Avery 
office, of San Francisco, will 
hereafter issue a combina- 
tion auto policy in eonjunc- 
tion with the Massachusetts 
Bonding, according to an 
announcement of J. R. Me- 
Kinney, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Company. 


Independence Enters 
Kentucky 
Charles I. 


Brown, insur- 


ance commissioner of Ken- | 


tucky, has admitted the In- 
dependence Indemnity Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, to 
write workmen’s compensa- 
tion and public liability in- 
surance in Kentucky. 


Name Carl Routt 


Frank H. Ehlen, director 
of agencies for the Buffalo 
Life, announces the appoint- 


ment as district manager in | ’ 
| Indemnity. 


Canton, Ohio, Carl S. Routt. 





Allied Insurance Agency 


CHICAGO, June 21.—Forma- 
tion of a new insurance 
agency in Chicago has been 
arranged by Grant M. Rhode, 
formerly of the United 
States Casualty and the John 
F. Quinlan Company. The 
agency henceforth will be 
known as the Allied Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Rhode has been asso- 
ciated with the United States 
Casualty and Charles H. 
Eldredge for more than twen- 
ty-three years. He was man- 
ager of the casualty depart- 
ment in the local branch of- 
fice. Mr. Eldredge formerly 
was the firm’s resident vice- 
president and now is its gen- 
eral agent. 


Phil Miller with Royal 


Announcement is made of 
the appointment of Phil L. 
Miller as assistant manager, 
production department of 
the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany, in which capacity he 
will be associated with Pro- 
duction Manager Thomas L. 
Bean. Mr. Miller is well 
qualified for the responsibil- 
ities of this position by nine 
years of varied experience in 
the underwriting and pro- 
duction fields. He was for- 
merly head of the agency de- 
partment of the Constitution 
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ADDITIONAL 
BRANCH OFFICES 
To Be Opened by 


: Retirement | THE PAN-AMERICAN 


THIS IS THE NEW PLAN FOR 


dt, given Managers selected for the following cities: 
nis ¥ KANSAS 1OWA OHIO 
‘ Topeka Davenport Y t 
HE new Retirement ENpowMeNT Povicy Selina Cedar Rapids — own 
eC combines attractive features of an endow- Wichita INDIANA Sexton 
ch ment and an instalment refund annuity. At MISSOURI South Bend 
icy age sixty-five it provides, for each $1,000 of Springfield Evansville WEST VIRGINIA 
*u- face amount, a Cash Option of $1,490 or a St. Joseph Kokomo Martinsburg 
or- Monthly Life Income of ten dollars, with 149 For complete information, write 
>m instalments certainly payable. In event of TED M. SIMMONS 





death prior to maturity the entire face of the 

















in contract or th h valu hichever is greater. | Manager United States Agencies 
a ee ee eee eee eee CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
will be paid. The Mutual Benefit’s unique President Viee-Pres. & Genl. Mor. 
disability coverage is available in a supplemen- 
tary contract. The policy is issued on male 

-a- lives between the ages of ten and fifty-five. 

eir 

A vy 

nt 

rs- 1 . ° : aie 

os The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. | i 

se- Newark, N. J. | 

e. 

‘it- 

ise 





as PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charlies & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches 
= of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these 
subjects Send Ten Cent Stamp for Catalogue 
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ACTUARIES 


ACTUARIES 





—— 





be 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORE 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—S5th Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1.A. 


Consulting Actuary 


LIFK INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 


Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








INSPECTIONS 





heat 





J. H. OROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


? Es: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD (674 
DREXEL BLOG. 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. MCCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 
Colcord Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
615 Central Trust Bldg., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 


























Now Ready 


MR. AGENT! 
MR. BROKER! 
MR. FIELD MAN! 


Here is a brand new pocket-size 
handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 


Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 


BY 


Richard H. Longmaid 


Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


ploits 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 


A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 
casualty insurance available. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


The Spectator Company 
Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 


Miscellaneous 

















1932 EDITIONS 
The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 


Companies 





The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index for 1932: 
This publication reports on 920 companies. It is 


the leader of its kind in the field—has a larger 


circulation than any similar publication: 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 
RESERVE 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—FINALLY 


Single copy, paper cover 


it presents a ten year financial exhibit of 
hundreds of fire insurance companies. 


it presents cash capital, total assets, rein- 
surance reserve, surplus over capital and 
liabilities. 


IT SHOWS THE DEPRECIATION 
OF THE RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. 


it presents income and disbursements, such 
as net premiums written, losses paid, total 
income, expenses paid and cash dividends 
paid. 


it presents underwriting results such as 
underwriting income earned; losses in- 
curred, expenses incurred. 


it presents various ratios. 


it presents the classification of business in 
the year 1931 for fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil 
commotion and explosion and aircraft, and 


BECAUSE it presents such other useful 
information as groups of insurance com- 
panies, table of aggregates, state officials 
having authority in insurance matters and 
other useful information which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


$ .75 


In flexible fabrikoid cover 1.25 


Discounts in Quantities 





The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 





Miscellaneous Insurance Companies tor 1932: 


This publication reports on over 900 companies. 
The items are presented in such a way that a 
ready analysis of the yearly operations of any 
given company may be made at a glance. It 
is the only chart in the market presenting casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance companies’ sta- 
tistics in a manner entirely endorsed by practically 


every casualty company and statistician. 


Thou- 


sands of copies are used annually— 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 
RESERVE 


—BECAUSE 
—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


—FINALLY 


Single copy, paper cover 


it shows a financial as well as an income 
and disbursement exhibit for a ten year 
period. 


IT SHOWS THE DEPRECIATION 
OF THE RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. 


it presents ratios. 


it presents a classification of business of 
every line transacted by the companies 
shown therein over a ten year period. 


it presents a table showing workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums, losses, loss reserve 
and ratios. 


it presents a table showing liability premi- 
ums; losses, loss reserves, and ratios 


it presents a table showing states in which 
the companies operate and 


BECAUSE it shows other useful informa- 
tion such as table of aggregates for both 
years 1931 and 1930, state officials having 
authority in insurance matters; a list of 
new and retired companies, short period 
tables and a table showing various casualty 
lines of insurance defined, which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


$ .75 


In flexible fabrikoid cover 1.25 


Discounts in Quantities 





THE 


Agents Should Carefully Investigate the Financial Standing and Reputation 


of Management of Companies Before Accepting an Appointment—PEeErcy 


H. Goopwin, Former President, National Association of Insurance Agents. 


The Fire Index and Handy Chart are admirably adapted for use of agents in this connection. 


SPECTATOR COMPANY, 243 West 39th St., New York 
































—LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice P. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. = 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY sunerus -_ 
OLDERS 


CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1858 $32,306,202.99 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres, 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
ms R. hg Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pree W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pree. 
| VALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
fOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. aft R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres 
W £E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 24 V.-Pres. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. gy A. one, Vice Pres 
__H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres.- 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. — Vice Pres. ot R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT. Vice-Presiden: 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N, H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. ot R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN B BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 





























eee * R. CQONEY, Vice-Pres. 
. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 





YER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Presider: 
™ + G POTTER, os Vaes Pres. E. af wnt ad Vice Pres't S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 39rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 


NEAL BASSETT, —— of Board 
LE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONBY, Vice-President 
" EG POTTER, bd Vice Pres. MENS SMITH, Sed KE “FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, Sed VicePres.$.K. McCLURE.3rd Vice Pres. 
$ 1,814,648.30 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois Seanaieen ~~ 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
ot, Ge, SS SUNT, View Foestennt F. E. BRISBINE, Res. Vice President 
SAEED SEBUM, Socsctary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | sSOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 4 912 pay St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada oak ibe "BOYNTON: Rex Vice President 


MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A.C. MEEKER: Soccatary 


























LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE -- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL == 





























